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MYSTERY. 


BY CAROLINE REYNOLDS 


With what mad magic have you wrought this thing ? 
But yesterday I had not seen your face; 

And yet today my shy heart sings of you--- 
You kiss me and [ thnill with sweet disgrace. 







But yesterday we two were worlds apart--- 
Nor dreamed my eyes would ever droop beneath your own. 

And yet today I know that all my life 

My lamp has been kept trimmed for you alone. 









RALPH*FULLERTON+PIOCINE « 














SECOND SEASON 


The Mission Play 


“L. A. GAS” 


The Leading Factor 


, Dramatic and Picturesque 
i t)}— 


Reincarnation of 


Household Economy. | | 
Franciscan Romance and Glory 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric 


Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET. 


Every afternoon 2:00 o’clock 
Every evening 8:15 o’clock 


Excepting Monday 


wo Me... 


Mission Play House 
SAN GABRIEL 





We go to 


San Francisco 


every night 
Santa Fe’s new fast train 
The Saint eee o. a daily 
offers you an evening of ease 
and a night of rest— 


The excellence of cuisine, equipment 
and courteous service will please you. | 


Reserved seats on sale at Wiley B. Allen 
Company’s Music Store, 416 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, and the Mission Theatre box 





office, San Gabriel. 


Ample service for both afternoon and even- 
ing performances from Los Angeles. 


(MAIN STREET STATION) 


Pacific Electric Railway 
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SOLID TRAIN DeLuxe EQUIPMENT 











Road bed oviled—No dust 


The Angel: 


Brings you back 
santa Fe City Office 
334 So. Spring St. 

Phone 60517 

Main 738 





Lv. Los Angeles daily at 10:30 a.m. 
Ar. Chicago third day at 11:20 a.m. 


THROUGH SLEEPER TO 
ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 


and connecting enroute with 
sleeper to 
DENVER 


An ‘@xGellent train for yOur next 
Eastern trip. 





Particulars at 601 So. Spring St., 
LOS ANGELES; 86 E. Colorado St., 
THROUGH Say axe CITY PASADENA, and other Salt Lake 


NAME. OFFICERS. 


i 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 





CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 
| 
| 





ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
g.1§. Cor. Thifd and Spring Capital, 200,000. ‘00 Surplus and “<«T Lake Roure-UNION ‘Paciric-NORTHWESTERN 0Ute Offices. 


ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA Fe Be oe eee ldere, 














S. McKEE, Cashier. v 
N. E. Cor, Fourth and Spring Capital, $500,000.00. Surplus and ES. nee LB le Vean 
Undivided Profits, $200,000. he eC orona O ocates amid pre ae Ne brea 
Es |? an contentment. inely par) 
ENTRAL NATIONAL BANK S. F. ZOMBRO, President, American Plan, $4 per day and upward Sounds massed with gorgeous flow 


JAMES B. GIST. Cashier. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Broadway eRe cele Sa and 


A, J. WATERS, President. 


and foliage, well kept roads and wal 
splendid beach, golf links, tennis col 
and polo fields combine to make Coron 
an ideal resort. Recorded observati 









































ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK i. ain PETTIGREW, Cashier. enews Cononsag’ climate the most equs 
apital, $1,500,000. Surpl in the. 
S. W. Cor. Third and Main Dea ee og ae mes SW eite for Booklet 
OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK NEWMAN HSSICK, Cashion, son ss es Weneaey 
i apita Surpl a , : 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth Undivided Profits, 372-000, °" Los Angeles Agent, H. F. NORCRO 
id i Street. 
IRST NATIONAL BANK W. S HAMMOND, Cashier 334 South Spring Stree 
; i hy j Capita ock, $1,250,000, 
a a a Pring Surplus and Profits, $1,625,000. | | 
ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT.BANK =. Yr OROSSEETT Canpudent. : 
: : Roa Cashier. | 
Corner Fourth and Main Capital, $1,500,000 Santa Catalina Island, Daily Service 
Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. x 
. SS Commodious Steamers All Hotels Open 
BEST FISHING IN THE WORLD. GOLF. TENNIS. COACHING. 
AFTER THE SHOW Ma ag Famous Marine Gardens Viewed Through Glass Bottom Boats. 
AVVAV Vg MINES. &CO pare BANNING COMPANY, 104 Pacific Electric Building. Los Angeles, Cal. Phones: Main 4492, F 6576 





SUP AT THE) FAMOUS CAFE 
BRISTOL. CLEVER ENTER- 
TAINERES. Perfect Cuisine, 


BRISTOL CAFE 
4th & Spring 
Katee Becamcat H. W. Hellman Bldg 






REAL. ESTATE. f 
in ad i 
W. W. MINES & CO. 


REAL ESTATE 
4th Floor Realty Board Bldg. 
631 S. Spring Street | 






FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. Espec- 
ially attractive summer quarters 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, etc., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 
















Fire- Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 
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every Saturday at Los Angeles, Cal. The subscription 
price is $2.50 a year; six months, $1.40; three months, 75 
cents, payable in advance; single copies, 10 cents. Sam- 
ple copies free on application. News dealers and agents 
in the interior supplied direct from The Graphic office. 
Subscribers wishing their address chang2d should give 
their old as well as their new location. Checks, drafts, 
postal orders, ete., should be mad2 payabl2 to The 
Graphic. Address 


Publication Office, 403-4 San Fernando Building. 
Telephone: Home A 4482. 


Entered at the Los Angeles postoffice as second-class 
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PRESIDENT’S APPEAL TO THE NATION 

OR the second time within three days President 
e Wilson has been called upon to telegraph his 
deep sympathies to the executive of one of the mem- 
bers of the union of states, offering federal assistance 
in the hour of great need. Monday it was Nebraska's 
governor and Omaha’s mayor to whom messages of 
compassion and proffers of help were sent. Tuesday 
a still greater calamity at Dayton and other Ohio 
towns demanded a similar expression from the na- 
tional executive and this time the disaster 1s so grave 
that, unlike the situation at Omaha, it will require 
much more than local relief to meet the crying wants 
of the survivors of the submerged cities. At this 
writing the extent of the damage wrought by the 
floods is only vaguely estimated, but enough is known 
to realize that no catastrophe of the kind the country 
has experienced approaches in magnitude the terrible 
misfortune that has overtaken Dayton and contiguous 


Ohio points, extending into Indiana. 


Floods in the valleys of the Scioto and Great 
Miami rivers, supplemented by the breaking of levees 
and bursting of reservoirs, are responsible for the 
avalanche of waters that has descended upon Dayton, 
Hamilton, Columbus, Piqua and other cities where 
the streets are now turned into lakes and business 
blocks appear as islets. Omaha’s loss of life was sad 
enough, but the Ohio inundation promises to prove 
more than twenty times as calamitous as the cyclone, 
both in the wiping out of human beings and in the 
destruction of property. So widespread is the disaster 
that President Wilson has appealed to the nation to 
assist the labors of the American Red Cross Society 
by sending contributions to the Washington head- 
quarters. “We should make this a common cause,” 
is the President’s admonition, 

What a curious commentary that the one great fac- 
tor in the work of local relief at Dayton, the worst 
stricken point, should be the National Cash Register 
Company, whose president and chief officers are un- 
der penitentiary sentence, but have their liberty pend- 
ing appeal! The head of this concern, John H. Pat- 
terson, although a man of seventy, is reported to 
have done herculean rescue work and turned his plant 


into a hospital for the reception of the sufferers. 














With a canny prescience of possible disaster Presi- 
dent Patterson established the company’s factory on 
an elevation, beyond the reach of flood waters, and 
in this emergency its hospitable roof is proving a 
precious refuge to hundreds of homeless families. 
We have a dim recollection that Mr. Patterson, years 
ago, pointed out the menace to Dayton which the 
dam that has burst its bounds threatened the city. 
At that time he offered to head a subscription paper 
to raise funds sufficient to meet the cost of protect- 
ing the business district from possible harm, but his 
warnings, apparently, were not heeded. His choice of 
a building site, however, has attested the wisdom of 
his course. 

We hope that our people will respond with alacrity 
to the President’s appeal and forward clothing and 
funds to the Red Cross Society at Washington, in 
whose splendid organization and honesty of purpose 
the country has full confidence. This ts a time when 
the nation is as one in a common cause and it is well 
to remember that he who gives quickly gives doubly. 
Not only Ohio, but Indiana, also, is staggering under 
the shock inflicted and the contributions to go for- 
ward will, we are assured, be applied by the Red 
Cross Society in the relief of all sufferers regardless 
of state boundaries. 





PLAYING POLITICS WITH THE “REDS” 

OS ANGELES is to be felicitated on the defeat 

of proposed Amendment No. 8 to the city char- 
ter which would have fastened the vicious minority 
representation rule on the city to her certain detri- 
ment. It is true that no other municipality has tried 
this plan of proportional representation, but [linois 
has been saddled with it for years and to her lasting 
regret. In a vote of 36,000 the proposal was rejected 
by less than 1300 majority. Another wise decision 
was the suppression of the Municipal News, a fad 
costing the taxpayers $36,000 annually with no ade- 
quate compensation for the outlay. It was mainly a 
clearing house for the expression of violently parti- 
san politics which had little force, since the author- 
ship was without standing. 


By approving Amendment No. 7, which abruptly 
brings to a close the present city administration, June 
30, Los Angeles is at once precipitated into a redhot 
municipal election. With the primaries only a little 
more than a month away already there ts a host of 
mayoralty candidates in the field. Never before has 
the city been called upon to face a Iocal election with 
so little preparation. Not only the mayor but the en- 
tire list of elective officers must be chosen to serve a 
two years’ term. Naturally, there is a tall scamper- 
ing for support and for the next thirty days the num- 
ber of Barkises in the field wil! be of formidable pro- 
portions. 

Doubtless, the philanthropic coterie, headed by Mr. 
Meyer Lissner, will. hasten to prove its unselfishness 
by nominating a ticket that will relieve the people of 
much brain fag. Nominally, the primary is a free- 
for-all, in which any candidate may appeal to the 
public with equal hope of success. But while the 
people are supposed to select they are not to be 
trusted, according to the Lissner litany, which sup- 
plicates the voters to abate their personal wishes by 
plumping for the privately picked candidates named 
by a Lissner-controlled jury. As a rule, we have no 
doubt his judgment is superior to that of the masses, 
but the plan seems hardly fair to the man not in the 
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confidence of the inside coterie. Moreover, it is proof 
enough that the primary law is distrusted by the ones 
largely responsible for its creation. 

But another phase of the coming election Is that in 
which the aid of the Socialists is to be further en- 
listed by the Earl-Lissner crowd in return for a pro- 
portion of the offices. We wish the “reds” well of 
their bargain. Already, their coalition with the am- 
bitious newspaper publisher has cost them Amend- 
ment No. 8. In minor matters he was with them, but 
on the more important questions they favored he gave 
them only half-hearted support. Now, it is stated, 
he has made overtures that if they will vote en bloc 
for the bond issues his hand-picking jury will appor- 
tion a certain number of the city offices in payment. 
It is a delectable deal. At the last city election both 
the Tribune and the Express lambasted the “reds” in 
black type, pointing out to their readers the terrible 
calamity that would overtake the city if Alexander 
was supplanted by the Socialist candidate for mayor. 
Now see the change of front. We regard the ex- 
isting situation as a crisis in the city’s history. It 
will require the combined judgment and concerted 
movement of the wisest minds in Los Angeles to 
avert a sharp blow to the municipality’s credit. 


NEURASTHENICS AT THE CAPITAL 
MONG the “arguments” advanced at a public 
hearing of the senate judiciary committee at Sac- 

ramento Friday night, arranged by the opponents of 
capital punishment, was one offered by a San Fran- 
cisco humanitarian whose contribution to the cause 
advocated by the two-thirds convicted jury briber, 
Darrow, was a fantastic description of a judicial 
hanging. This was intended to convince the senators 
of the horrors of the system and convert them to its 
abolishment. It was supplemented by the ingenious 
Darrow who argued that since boiling in oil is a 
much more fearful death, if a deterrent were what 
is required why not offer this as a substitute? In 
special instances, one of which we could name, we 
are agreed that boiling in oil is none too severe a 
punishment. 


But why was there not a voice raised to offer in 
contrast to the hanging scene that of the last mo- 
ments of the victim of the brutal George Figueroa, 
whose killing of his young wife, because she refused 
to obey his bidding when he ordered her to submit 
herself to his drunken companion, aroused in him a 
paroxysm of rage that culminated in the shot that 
ended her life. Ifa word picture could have been 
drawn of the poor girl, prone on the floor of her bed- 
room, striving by her pleadings to arouse a spark of 
manliness in the breast of the man who had sworn to 
cherish and protect her, perhaps the influence wrought 
by the San Francisco delineator might have been ma- 
terially lessened. Why should the life of George 
Figueroa have been preserved after he had forfeited 
his right to it? Let the lieutenant governor, in pact 
with the governor and his political supporters to ig- 
nore the law, answer. 

lor the sophistries of a confessed sympathizer with 
lawbreakers, like Darrow, whose professional life has 
been passed in defeating the ends of justice, for hire, 
we care little. Naturally, he is against the law. To 
those sentimentalists who would mollycoddle mur- 
derers we have this to say: Capital punishment is 
rendered necessary for the preservation of the public 
welfare. The paramount rights must prevail. That 
man who by his own acts has proved himself danger- 
ous to the community must suffer in proportion. We 
deny that it is legalized murder to hang a malefactor 
convicted of a capital crime, Civil authority, as Rev. 
John J. Ford of the University of St. Ignatius has 
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recently argued in a convincing paper, does not de- 
pend on the consent of man. The people must be 
ruled and while they may choose their form of gov- 
ernment, civil power or authority is concreted in the 
people, not created by them, It is a natural law. Its 
end is the preservation of order in the stata Says 
Rev. Dr. Ford: “Consequently, if for the preserva- 
tion of order capital punishment is necessary the right 
to inflict capital punishment must be comprised in 
civil authority. For nature never gives the end with- 
out the means. Capital punishment then is not legal- 
ized murder.” 

As to the Darrow emotionalisms in which he seeks 
to show that capital punishment does not inspire fear 
his whole subsidized career is a refutation of his 
sophistical argument. Why did J. B. McNamara con- 
fess his hideous crime if not to save his wretched 
life? *Why does any murderer gratefully accept a life 
sentence in lieu of capital punishment? It is un- 
doubtedly true that the fear of death 1s ever present 
in the mind of a tentative criminal, no matter even 
if he is of maniacal bent. Remove the fear, as the 
sentimentalists propose, and at once a salutary barrier 
is demolished that a second degree sentence can never 
replace. While there is life there is hope and a mur- 
derer immured under a life sentence is ever buoyed 
up by the hope of a pardon. However, what can we 
expect from a legislature that has introduced 4000 
bills and whose senate judiciary committee thinks so 
lightly of its own honor as to invite a man of Dar- 
row’s stripe to address a law making body. 





LIVINGSTONE’S CENTENARY CELEBRATED 
AST week London, Glasgow, Edinburgh and 
other cities of Great Britain celebrated the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of David Living- 
stone, the famous missionary and explorer, whose 
pioneer work in opening up Africa to civilization has 
given his memory fame for all time. It was fitting 
that one of the chief speakers at the great public 
demonstration in the Royal Albert Hall, London, at 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury presided, should 
be Sir Harry Johnston, himself an African explorer 
of note, although, of course, of mutch less perilous 
times than Livingstone. An interesting figure on the 
platform was that of the venerable Sir John Kirk, a 
former intimate friend and companion of Dr. Living- 
stone. The same Dr. Kirk, who from his Zanzibar 
stores, at one time proved a great friend in need. 

Sir Harry Johnston has called Livingstone “the 
greatest and best man who ever explored Africa,” a 
verdict that is generally indorsed by those who have 
read at all discriminatively on African exploration 
and exploitation. He won his way in the Dark Con- 
tinent by kindness and justice. In a remarkable de- 
gree he combined the qualities of geographer, botan- 
ist, zoologist, mineralogist, doctor and missionary. 
He relentlessly sought to suppress the vicious slave 
trade in the third stage of his career in Africa, in 
which period he also undertook to uncover the 
sources of the Nile. His long silence, due to his re- 
moteness from civilization, alarmed his friends who 
feared he had perished in the African jungles, slain 
by the natives. It was then that Stanley set out to 
seek him. 

In his remarkable work, “How I Found Living- 
stone,” Henry M. Stanley tells of that dramatic meet- 
the doctor to return with him to civilization. From 
Stanley’s own lips the editor of The Daily News has 
had the story of that thrilling interview. A year and 
a half later Dr. Livingstone died on the south shore 
of Lake Bangweolo, May 1, 1873. His body was em- 
balmed by his devoted followers and the succeeding 
year sent to England where the remains were in- 
terred with impressive ceremonies in Westminster 
Abbey. It is interesting to note in connection with 


the centenary celebration that the London Missionary 
Society has raised a fund of $50,000 to found a 
memorial station in Africa and that the directors of 
Charing Cross Hospital, where Livingstone studied 
medicine, have started a similar fund for the building 
of a new wing to the hospital as a memorial to the 
doctor-explorer. 


It is complained that Great Britain 














has been derelict in not properly recognizing the 
value of Dr. Livingstone to his country and to hu- 
manity, But his great work as a pioneer in Africa is 
his best and most fitting monument. His thirty-three 
years of services in the African wilds have made his 
memory imperishable. He needs no shining shaft of 
granite to keep his fame undimmed. 





OMAHA’S DISASTER AND RESILIENCY 

ERRIBLE is the toll which Omaha and adjacent 

cities have had to pay as a result of a cyclone 
that swept across a portion of Nebraska late Sunday 
afternoon, leaving death and destruction in its wake, 
On the principal city of the state the force of the 
tornado seems to have descended, Council Bluffs, 
Towa, across the river, sharing proportionately in the 
wreck and ruin to persons and property. According 
to early estimates fully 200 lives have been lost and 
upward of ten millions in realty improvements de- 
molished. Tearing across a portion of Missouri and 
entering Omaha from the southwest the tornado final- 
ly spent its force on the gigantic bluffs that rim the 
Missouri river to the northeast of the Nebraska 
metropolis. It is a sorry tale that the dispatches are 
laying before a solicitous country. 

Prompt measures for relief of the stricken com- 
munities are under way. President Wilson has tele- 
graphed his sympathies and assured the governor of 
Nebraska and mayor of Omaha of all the federal aid 
they may require. From Chicago the commandant in 
charge of the federal army depot has been dispatched 
to decide upon supplics necessary and personally to 
direct their transportation. Physicians and nurses 
have volunteered their services and the task of caring 
for the hundreds of injured victims is being pursued 
with commendable vigor. Civic and social organiza- 
tions are vieing in the humanitarian work demanded 
and the big corporations are responding to the call of 
the stricken with liberal donations for the relief of 
sufferers who have lost everything. 

It is in such tragic circumstances that the big 
hearts of this big country expand and prove by pre- 
cept and practice how closely-knit a family are our 
hundred millions of population. We saw it in the big 
fire of Chicago in 1871, in the flood at Johnstown, the 
disaster at San Francisco, the breaking of the levees 
in the Mississippi valley and now again in the Ne- 
braska fatalities. The purse of the country 1s a com- 
mon one in such crises and the sympathy of Ameri- 
cans genuine and heartfelt. Moreover, the courage 
and self-helpfulness of the communities so harassed 
inspire in the country the deepest admiration. The 
citizens of Omaha are grateful for the messages of 
sympathy, but they are up and doing for themselves 
in a way that demonstrates the wonderful elasticity 
of our people under the most adverse conditions. 


WHY AMBASSADORSHIPS GO BEGGING 

RESIDENT Wilson is having a parlous time fill- 

ing his important foreign missions, but the rea- 
son therefor is not strange. Only a person enjoying 
a large private income can afford to represent the 
United States at the Court of St. James, in Paris or 
at Berlin. Uncle Sam does not provide ambassador- 
ial quarters for his accredited plenipotentiaries and as 
a result, in order to maintain his office in a manner 
befitting the position, the salary alone is hardly more 
than enough to pay house rent. 

It is a notorious fact that the late Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid, ambassador to Great Britain, paid for the rental 
of Dorchester House far more than he received in 
salary. But while that is one good reason why 
neither Mr. Richard Olney nor Prof. Eliot cared to 
accept the position another deterrent, undoubtedly, 
was the advanced age of each. Mr. Olney is seventy- 
eight, with an invalid wife. Prof. Eliot celebrated his 
seventy-ninth birthday anniversary a few days ago. 
The ambassadorship to St. James is no sinecure. It 
requires aman of sound constitution and active habits 
to meet its many social demands, attributes not usual- 
ly lodged in one who has passed his seventy-eighth 
birthday. 

Reason enough in the latter argument why Presi- 
dent Wilson’s nominees find it advisable to decline 
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the proferred honor. Mr. McCombs, who has refused 
the French ambassadorship, is not a well man nor 
yet a wealthy one. Our ambassador to France is 
Hon. Myron T. Herrick, a wealthy Ohioan, is no- 
wise dependent on the income of the office. 
Richard C. Kerens of St. Louis, another millionaire, 
represents us at Vienna. Hon. Curtis Guild of Bos- 
ton, also in comfortable circumstances, 1s our am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg. Until Uncle Sam can af- 
ford to install his official representatives in quarters 
owned by the United States and maintained by this 
country it is folly to expect men of modest incomes 
but of brilliant mental achievements to go abroad and 
into debt. The system needs remodeling if other than 
millionaires are to be honored. 


HATPIN AGAIN TRIUMPHS 

OT the Lion of Judah, but the hatpin of Miss 

Alma Judah gave its owner the victory over a 
bobeat that is reported to have attacked the young 
woman in Topango canyon, inflicting severe lacera- 
tions on her face and arms. Miss Judah ended the 
duel by ramming her hatpin through the eye of the 
wildcat, penetrating the brain, Then, says the story, 
the young woman fainted. Of course. No well-reg- 
ulated account would be complete without this cli- 
max. It is en regle for young women to faint after 
performing gallant acts. A reporter who omitted to 
add this finishing touch would be scorned by his as- 
sociates. 

If this encounter had taken place in Massachusetts 
the outcome might have been far different. The bob- 
cat in that case might have fainted after placing the 
girl hors de combat. For Gov. Foss has just signed 
a bill that provides for a covering to women’s hatpins, 
with a one-hundred dollar fine for violating the law. 
Unable to extricate her hatpin in time to give the ani- 
mal its coup de grace that moment’s delay might have 
proved fatal to her chances and awarded the bobcat 
the victory. It is to be hoped that a newspaper clip- 
ping of the struggle in Topango canyon will be sent 
to the Bay State governor for him to ponder at 
leisure. 

We trust that no young woman reading of this en- 
counter will be so indiscreet as to leave home for a 
jaunt up Topango or any other canyon in Southern 
California without first examining her trusty weapon. 
Is the point dull? Then a few minutes’ application 
to the oilstone. Is the blade foreshortened to con- 
form to a miserable city ordinance? Then discard it 
for a longer rapier. Examine the button that it is 
firmly attached; a wobbly knob may cause the hand 
to falter and the consequent loss of a human life. 
We have had footpads driven off at the point of a 
hatpin, burglars prodded to flight and insolent men 
jammed into a state of penitence by this modern 
poignard, but todate, we believe, this is the first wild- 
cat that has bitten the dust and acknowledged the 
hatpin’s prowess. 


BUYING AND SELLING OF “OPTIONS” 

ALF a truth was uttered by Dr. Harvey W. 

Wiley of pure food fame when he told the mem- 
bers of the San Francisco Merchants’ Exchange that 
their business was chiefly gambling. But when he 
stated that there is no legitimate foundation to the 
business of dealing in “futures” he made a mistake. 
A broker who is ordered to buy for future delivery a 
block of wheat may be instructed by his client to fet 
the option lapse before the time for fulfillment of 
the contract arrives. The difference in purchase price 
and the selling quotation is paid or collected by the 
broker for his customer. It may be that not the same 
buyer gets back the grain he originally sold on op- 
tion. That is no concern of the customer, since his. 
broker acts as a clearing house. The deal 1s closed 
on the account books so far as the client’s interest 
appears. 

But not all “futures” are thus settled. Many a 5000- 
bushel order of wheat bought today for May delivery 
will be received by the broker and paid for by check, 
the grain later going into his customer’s mill to be 
ground into flour. It is impossible to draw the line 
between what is pure speculation and what is legiti- 
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mate business. When Dr. Wiley says that the busi- 
ness of buying and selling things before they are pro- 
duced is fictitious and illegitimate he is in error. 
Only partially is it “wind,” as we have shown. 
Perhaps, the miller may order one hundred thou- 
sand bushels of grain bought on option for December 
delivery, intending fully, if business conditions jus- 
tify, to pay for the wheat or corn at that time and 
reduce it to a bread-making commodity. Perhaps, 
bumper crops, meanwhile, may cause him to decide 
that before the delivery month arrives he can fill his 
bins at a lower price so he orders his broker to sell 
out and adjust the differences. All this is perfectly 
legitimate. The broad market caused by the specula- 
tive trading makes it possible for the legitimate oper- 











ator to get in and out as his judgment dictates. This 
is the value of “futures” or option deals. Dr. Wiley | 
is too inclusive, too sweeping in his statement. Gam- 


bling in options there is, without a doubt, but, also, 
there is not a little of legitimate business, as we have 
indicated. 


REPRESENTATIVE KENT’S BIGNESS 
{~ NTIRELY consistent is Representative William 

Kent of the Second California district in declin- 
ing to place himself with the third party alignment in 
the lower house. Kent is nothing if not an indepen- 
dent in politics and he made his campaign on a no- 
party basis, winning handsome indorsement from his 
constituents. All his political life his tendency has 
been to freedom of personal action, unfettered by or- 
ganization methods, and in refusing to vote for Rep- 


‘resentative Victor Murdock for speaker he took occa- 


sion to express sentiments that reflect distinct credit 
on his good judgment and patriotism. He is quoted 
as saying: 

I can see no good to be accomplished at this time 
by a third party line-up in the house of representa- 
tives. President Wilson has brought assurance of 
his intent to realize, so far as may be, those pro- 
gressive ideals which are held by all open-minded 
and forward-looking men. To my notion, our best 
services can be rendered by aiding him and those 
with him toward securing the legislation which we 
desire and for which we have worked in the past. 


Spoken like the broad-minded man he has ever 
proved himself to be not only in California, but in 
Chicago, where his record for relentless pursuit of 
the “gray wolves” of the city council gives lasting as- 
surance to his constituents in the Second California 
district that he may be safely trusted to do what its 
for their best welfare and that of the nation. We 
have heretofore argued that all true progressives who 
place their country before selfish party success would 
do well to stand by President Wilson in his desire to 
give the people that legislation to which the admin- 
istration is committed. Efforts to handicap the Pres- 
ident by refusing hearty support to his reform meas- 
ures, in regard to the tariff, the trusts and the hu- 
manities, savor of anything but true progression. The 
people will be quick to detect the false note in the 
program, the difference between promise and _ per- 
formance. 

When Col. Roosevelt chose to remain silent con- 
cerning the new administration, in addressing the 
Pennsylvania progressive conference at Philadelphia 
recently, he was derelict,to the trust reposed in him 
by thousands of progressives who are for measures 
first and individuals afterward. Here was the Colo- 
nel’s opportunity to advise his political following to 
get behind the President in his attempt to institute 
those reforms so clearly outlined in his admirable in- 
augural address. It is a true progressive program he 
favors and if Mr. Roosevelt were sincere and a really 
big man he would be found with his coat off, meta- 
phorically, inspiring his third party adherents with 
sympathetic resolve to rally to the support of the 
courageous and judicious executive. 


There is much to admire in Col. Roosevelt and we 
withhold no meed of praise for what he is and what 
he has accomplished, but, like the party he has in- 
spired, he sees no big promise of performance any- 
where unless the inception and consummation are 
with him. This is reflected in his following which 
denies that political virtues exist save in its own 
ranks. We deplore this spirit; it is too narrow and 
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bigoted for our delectation. The attitude of Repre- 
sentative Kent is far more to our liking. He is a 
bigger, broader, more patriotic soul today than the 
Chicago nominee of the third party for President, in 
choosing to render service to the progressive Demo- 
crat in the White House rather than sulk in his tent 
like Roosevelt or put obstacles in the admiunistration’s 
path like Victor Murdock and his supporting coterie. 


OUR ATTITUDE TOWARD CHINA 
GAIN has President Wilson met with disappoint- 
A ment in his choice of a diplomatic representative 
to a foreign country. First Olney, then A\lcCombs, 
next Prof. Eliot and now John R. Mott have de- 
clined in turn the several missions of Great Britain, 
France and China. It was hoped that Mr. Mott, for- 
eign secretary of the international committee of the 
Y. M. C. A. and one of its best known workers, 
would accept the Chinese mission, for which he ts pe- 
culiarly fitted, but for personal reasons he has de- 
clined the Pekin post and in consequence the formal 
recognition of the new republic is in abeyance. 
Selection of Mr. Mott following so soon after the 
withdrawal of the United States from what is known 
as the six-power group, formed to negotiate a large 
loan to the Chinese republic, is taken to mean that 
the President wants China to feel that our purposes 
are benevolent and unselfish and based on a founda- 
tion of a true Christian spirit. Certainly, President 
Wilson’s statement bearing upon the withdrawal of 
this country.from the money loaning group of powers 
must convince the new republic of our honesty of 
purpose. Says Mr. Wilson: 


The conditions of the loan seem to us to touch 
very nearly the administrative independence of 
China itself; and this administration does not feel 
that it ought even by implication to be a party to 
those conditions. The responsibility on its part 
which would be implied in requesting the bankers 
to undertake the loan might conceivably go the 
length in some unhappy contingency of forcible 
interference in the financial, and even the politcal, 
affairs of that great oriental state, just now 
awakening to a consciousness of its power and of 
its obligations to its people. 


Possibly, the five other powers, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Russia, France, and Japan, may decide to make 
the loan, in which event they, of course, will expect 
to reap what advantages will accrue. Of course, there 
is nothing to prevent our bankers from acting on 
their own initiative in the matter, but it is doubtiul 
if they will do so, since American banking interests 
were not over anxious to join the group, but did so 
at the earnest solicitation of Secretary Knox. Great 
Britain is said to be not anxious to remain in the 
syndicate for reasons similar to those expressed by 
President Wilson. It is likely that the whole scheme 
will fail since Russia and Japan have no money to 
loan, and Germany is not likely to stand the brunt of 
the financing. China is in dire need of funds, but the 
relief of the republic will have to be effected on an 
entirely new basis, judging from the present tenor of 
foreign dispatches. 





QUEER WAY TO REGAIN OCEAN TRADE 
UOTING from a recent speech by Representative 
O Steven B. Ayres of New York'to the effect that 
because New Orleans merchants could not get return 
cargoes from Brazilian ports, after sending down 
three ships laden with machinery, the Los Angeles 
Times argues that the monopoly enjoyed by British 
lines was responsible for the American misadventure, 
a system of deferred rebates made by British vessel 
owners with Brazilian merchants precluding the pos- 
sibility of an independent line from a United States 
port getting return cargoes. With this as a text a 
sermon is preached on the pitiable condition of our 
ocean commerce destroyed, it is averred, by the situa- 
tion which Great Britain has created. And because 
the Britishers have been able to outwit us by their 
superior policies it is seriously argued they should 
either surrender a large share of this maritime trade 
to us or refrain from protesting because we are now 
seeking to gain undue advantage over other nations 
by giving our coastwise ships a leverage not contem- 

plated by the terms of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 
This is rank nonsense. In the first place our ships 
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are unable to get return freights mainly because our 
tariff walls intervene. Ever since the war our ocean 
carrying trade has dwindled until now it is of insig- 
nificant proportions. Under the Walker low tariff of 
1857 our flag was flying in all parts of the globe, the 
American clipper-built ships experiencing no such dif- 
ficulty as the New Orleans merchants found in filling 
the holds of their vessels with return cargoes from 
Brazil or elsewhere, Until the navigation laws are 
amended and ship owners are allowed to buy boats 
wherever they are cheapest the Stars and Stripes will 
continue to be missing from the maritime centers. 
The interdiction, interpellated solely in the interest of 
the Steel trust, that allows no American registry to a 
foreign-built ship is largely responsible for the ab- 
sence of the flag. 

As for the alleged deferred rebate contracts made 
by British merchants with their Brazilian correspon- 
dents that is precisely what an independent New 
York vessel owner makes the subject ot his plaint to 
a congressional committee, only it is the coastwise 
vessels owners in his case who are in a secret com- 
bine to deprive him of cargoes, They threaten the 
merchants, he complained recently, with reprisals if 
any freight is given to a rank outsider. He asks for 
an investigation. Yet it is to these combinations in 
restraint of trade that the Los Angeles Times would 
give free toll passage of the canal “in order to build 
up Our merchant marine.” 

That, surely, 1s a most specious argument. Pile on 
a monoply a further subsidy so that the control shall 
be still more absolute. Who-is to be the gainer? 
The shipowners in the combine. Who is to pay for 
the upkeep of the canal? The American public. The 
consumers will pay, first, in the increased taxes which 
the canal deficit will impose, second, in the heavy 
mulcting that must follow when The Hague decision 
awards to all nations the same treatment accorded 
our own ships. We cannot collect the difference 
from the subsidized coast vessels, but the nation will 
have to meet the aggregated payments and return to 
each country what we have unlawfully collected by 
failing to treat the ships of all nations alike, 


GRAPHITES 
How hearty the response the wires reveal— 
Rich men and poor the giving impulse feel; 
And homeless souls now shivering in their grief 
Shall, through man’s brotherhood, obtain relief, 


How would you like to be a railroad commissioner ? 
There are five on the board and the senate financial 
committee recommends that the salaries of each be 
raised from $6000 to $7500 a year. 


Our legislative session is determined that Califor- 
nia shall be moral if it has to shoot morals into the 
body politic with a gatling gun. Boxing is to be 
interdicted and social bridge games put under the 
ban if two bills recommended out of the 4000 intro- 
duced are enacted. 


Returning from China after a long absence from 
home a young French officer embraced his sweetheart 
so vigorously that he broke her neck. Many a girl 
would prefer that mode of death to the one more 
often experienced through heart break. 


In opposing an anti-cigarette bill introduced into 
the assembly Grove L. Johnson, father of the gover- 
nor, told the public morals committee that the wood- 
shed at home was the proper plac: to legislate on this 
subject. The governor, he intimated, took this course 
of treatment and has not smoked a cigarette since. 
Too many parents are altogether too willing to shift 
their responsibilities on to a paternalistic state. 


Col. J. “Ham” Lewis, the most picturesquely hir- 
suite Democrat in Illinois, is elected to the United 
States senate for the long term and Lawrence Y. 
Sherman, Republican, former speaker of the state as- 
sembly, 1s chosen for the short term. They succeed 
Senator Cullom and the rejected Lorimer, ending a 
long deadlock. 


Incurable insanity as ground for divorce after five 
years’ duration is embodied in a bill favorably re- 
ported out of the senate judiciary committee. It con- 
tains an amendment which compels the one securing 
the divorce to care for the unfortunate. But suppos- 


ing the sane person is the wife without means and 
with children left for her to maintain ? 
burdened with the additional charge? 
is the province of the state. 


Is she to be 
That, surely, 
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Comedy Plus Selif-lRespect From lrrelam¢cl-—By Randolph Bartlet 


(THIRTY-NINTH OF A SERIES OF PAPERS ON MODERN DRAMA) 





NE of the newest of Irish plays, and one which 

has been popular in the repertoire of the Trish 
Players on their tour of the eastern states this year, 
is “The Drone,” by Rutherford Mayne. This is one 
of the highest types of pure comedy extant. Follow- 
ing the methods of the naturalistic school, and yet 
free from the inaction which often characterizes the 
atmospheric drama, it is a play which not merely 
reads well, but, if one is to believe the reports of the 
progress. of that band of consummate artists under 
the direction of Lady Gregory, it plays as well as it 
reads. 

This is the kind of play which the modern dra- 
matic movement needs. To the average person, seek- 
ing primarily to be entertained, and if possible also 
to be amused, much of the better plays by the ad- 
vanced dramatists are dreary at best, if not actually 
bewildering. So long have they been fed upon the 
pap of romanticism that they must be prepared grad- 
ually for the strong food offered by such men at 
Brieux, Strindberg, Tchekhov, or even Galsworthy. 
The student of the drama often grows impatient be- 
cause the general public is not interested by the mas- 
terpieces in which he takes the keenest delight, but 
he must remember that the drama of ideas 1s a com- 
paratively new institution, that the theater cannot 
successfully lead in its own evolution but must follow 
public demand, and consequently that there presents 
itself this difficult situation—a form of art seeking 
expression through a medium which cannot give it 
scope until the public calls for it. It is the old story 
of the boy who was ordered not to go near the water 
until he could swim. Until the public learns to swim 
the stormy seas of the modern drama, through famul- 
iaritv with the published plays, shallow romance and 
frothy musical comedy will continue to reign. 

Such plays as “The Drone,” therefore, are of great- 
est value in the ultimate solution of this dramatic 
problem, for while they must be entertaining to the 
most casual theatergoer, they do not call for the 
sacrifice of self-respect on the part of the closest 
critic. It is not the comedy of Shaw with its chal- 
lenge of wit in stinging shafts of satire, but a_ plain 
tale of life, which happens to be set in an Irish frame, 
but which could as well be pvlaced in Iowa or ‘Tim- 
buctoo. It is not because the characters are unnat- 
ural, but because they are so supremely natural that 
they reach the universal plane, and if Mars be tn- 
habited, the dwellers upon that planet would enjoy 
the situations as thoroughly as do the people of Dub- 
lin themselves. 

Daniel Murray is the drone for whom the play is 
named. He has suffered reverses of fortune, and 
for many years has quartered himself upon his fairly 
prosperous brother, John, who is an industrious 
farmer. The labor of the farm is distasteful to Dan- 
iel, so he has declared himself to be an inventor, and 
has had a little workshop installed in John’s house, 
where he potters about, day after day and year after 
year. His art is long, and time with the Murrays 1s 
fleeting, so Daniel tells his brother vaguely trom 
time to time of great schemes he has on foot, any 
one of which will make them all wealthy over night 
as soon as it matures. Meanwhile. he groans along 
in his mild, hypocritical way, complaining at times of 
how hard he works, and successfully pulling the -vool 
over the eyes of John, who has not sufficient know- 
ledge of mechanics to ask pertinent or embarrassing 
questions. Besides, he takes a certain pride in hav- 
ing an inventor in the house. To vary the monotony 
of his existence, Danie] even wheedles money out of 
John for trips to Belfast from time to time, purport- 
ing to be for the purpose of interesting some one in 
his inventions, but really for a quiet spree. Micaw- 
ber waiting for something to turn up is not more 
purposeless than Daniel Murray. 

Nor is Dantel the only drag upon the patience and 
resources of the thrifty John. Mary, daughter of 
John and entrusted with the domestic economy, is 
highly decorative, but not practical. She has had a 
good education, but the science of the kitchen was 
not taught in her school. The supplies are wasted 
and the meals badly cooked. Kate, a slovenly servant, 
and Sam Brown, a stupid hired man, complete the 
burden of the farmer’s life, under which he frequent- 
ly complains, but never violently revolts. Sarah Mc- 
Minn, a sour-faced and still more sour-temperesi 
maiden lady who has set her cap for John Murray, 
her lumbering brother Andrew, a Scotch manutac- 
turer, Donald Mackenzie who is their guest, and 
Alick McCready, a young farmer who is persisrent 
in his siege of Mary’s affections, complete the per- 
sonnel. 

Much of what transpires is due to Mary. She has 
reached the age when girls seem to feel the need of 


a swain, and as Alick was a part of her daily exist- | 

















ence he did not appeal to her appetite for the roman- | 


tic. In his fictitious tales of his trips to Belfast, Dan- 
iel had told Mary of an interesting, handsome, 
wealthy youth he had met, and the girl is interested. 
If she could get her father to furnish the money for 
another jaunt to the city, would Uncle Daniel bring 
the youth back with him? Uncle Daniel evaded the 
issue. He believed the young man was going to Lon- 
don. Mary insisted; perhaps she could persuade her 
father to loosen the purse strings, even to the extent 
of a London trip. Daniel pricks up his ears. London 
—that would be an event indeed. He promises—he 
would have promised to bring back the houses of 
parliament as readily. 

Meanwhile, the McMinn peril becomes imminent. 
John is dissatisfied with the housekeeping and the 
waste. Word comes that she and her brother are 
going to call on the Murrays, and John’s actions be- 
tray his state of mind. It dawns upon Mary and 
Daniel that this woman, cordially detested by both, 
will become mistress of the menage unless they can 
circumvent it. Daniel knows she has seen through 
his pretense of being an inventor, and Mary, con- 
scious ot her shortcomings, is exasperated by the 
McMinn woman's superior, patronizing airs. 

“The McMunns arrive and Sarah takes charge of the 
siuation. She deftly leads John over the rough 
places in his courtship by her stories of her econo- 
mies, and he proposes and is accepted, but makes 
Sarah agree under protest, to keep the news secrct 
for a time. She proceeds to make herself as disa- 
greeable as possible, however, and begins acting as 
if she were already mistress of the house, Marvy 
openly defying her. She also has the Scotch manu- 
facturer quiz Daniel about his fan-bellows, and the 
pretended inventor is rescued from the deeps in which 
he is floundering by the arrival of a telegram he has 
had faked, calling him to London to arrange a sale of 
the patent. Mary and Daniel then force the issue, 
aud with John already half sorry that he spoke, the 
downfall of Miss McMinn is brought about thus by 
her own mean disposition, Daniel having declared he 
cannot live in the same house with her: 


SARAH: Hurry up, John. The company’s wait- 
ing on you, and I don’t know what’s keeping you. 
Unless it was that brother of yours, more shame 
to him. 

JOHN. Aye. Daniel kept me. (Looking at her.) 
He’s talking of leaving. You wouldn’t have that, 
sarah, would you? 

SARAH (Sharply). Leaving, is he? And I right 
good riddance say I. What has he done but ate 
up all your substance. 

John (Astonished). 
Sarah? 


SARAH (Snappishly). I just wouldn’t have him 
about the place. An idle, good for nothing, useless, 
old pull-a-cork. 

JOHN. Do you not like him, Sarah? (Somewhat 
disapprovingly) You told me you thought a good 
deal of him before. 

SARAH. (Aye. Until I seen through him. Him 
and his letters and telegrams. Just look at that. 
(She shows him the telegram.) It comes from Bal- 
lyannis. 

JOHN (Seratching his head in puzzled wonder). 
I don’t understand that. 

SARAH. He just put up some one to send it. 
Young McCready or someone, You couldn’t watch 
a man like that. No. If I come here, out he goes. 
You expect me to come and save you money and 
the like of that old bauchle eating up the profits. 
(She goes towards the door into tea room.) Come 
in to your tea at once. (Exit.) 

JOHN. By me sang he was right. (Daniel comes 
out and starts brushing his coat loudly to at- 
tract John’s attention, and then goes across to- 
ward him and holds out his hand.) 

DANIEL. TI'Ill say good-bye, John. Maybe I'll 
never see vou again, (He appears much affected.) 

JOHN (Touched). Ach. Take your time, I don’t 
see the sense of this hurrying. Stop a week or two, 
man. Ill be lonesome without you. We had many 
a good crack in the evening, Daniel. 

DANIEL. We had, John. And I-.suppose now 
that you'll be married I’ll have to go, but many a 
time I'll be sitting lonely and thinking of them. 

JOHN. Ave. You were always the best of com- 
pany, and heartsome. You were, Daniel. 

DANIEL. Well, I did my best, John, to keep— 
(he half breaks down)—to keen un a good heart. 

JOHN. You did. «Il wouldn’t like to Jose vou, 
Daniel. (He Jooks at the telegram in his hand.) 
But Daniel. This telegram. It comes from Fal- 
lyannis. 

DANIEL (Taken aback, but recovering his self- 
possession). Rallyannis? Ballyannis? Ah, of 
course. Sure Gregg, that London man, he was to 
fo through Rallyannis today. He’s on a visit. 
somewhere this way. It’s him I’m going to look 
for now, 

JOHN. Was that the way of it? (With rising 
anger at the thought of the way in which his 
brother has been treated.) And she was for mak- 
ing you out an imposter and for putting you out. 


You wouldn’t put him out, 

















I didn’t like them talking of a Murray the way 
they done. 

DANIEL (With sudden hope). 
to that McMinn woman, John? 

JOHN. Aye. J spoke the word the day. 

DANIEL. Was there anybody there when you 
asked her? 

JOHN. There was no one. 

DANIEL. Did you write her letters? 

JOHN. No. Not a line. 

DANIEL. And did you visit and court much at 
the home? 

JOHN. No. I always seen Andy on business 
and stopped to have a word or two with her. 

DANIEL (Appealingly(. Then, John, John, it’s 
not too late yet. (Desperately) Give me—ah, give 
wee Mary another chance. 

SARAH (At door). Come in, John, at once. 
Your tea’s cold waiting, and it’s no way to enter- 
tain company that, 

JOHN (Angrily). D—n her. Daniel! Out of this 
home you will not go. I’d rather have your crack 
of a winter night as two hundred pounds in the 
bank and yon woman. (He reaches out his hand). 
Y’ll break the match. (The two men shake hands.) 


Are you engaged 


Daniel goes away on his trip, and rumors begin to 
circulate that he has landed something big. Gossip 
circulates in the indefinite way that gossip has, but 
in the midst of the expectation in the Murray home 
there comes a bit of bad news. Andrew McMinn, on 
behalf of his sister, sends word that a suit for breach 
of promise of marriage will be instituted against John 
unless he settles the claim for a thousand pounds. 
There are no witnesses to prove the proposal, and 
there was no courting, but it is recalled that love- 
lorn damsels with no better cases, have been award- 
ed damages in embarrassing amounts by thick-headed 
juries in the country thereabouts, and John fears the 
worst. It looks as if he may yet have to marry the 
McMinn woman to save his farm. 

Daniel returns from the city, a new man. He is 
spry. hopeful, mysterious. He has a parcel to which 
he alludes in veiled terms. He has been at work with 
mechanics and craftsmen while he was away. (Here 
the wise audience begins to move uneasily toward 
the location of its hats, having jumped to the con- 
clusion that the drone has really invented something, 
and saved the day. TI desire to go on record here as 
declaring that if this were the denouement, “The 
Drone” would not have been discussed in this place.) 
Finally John puts it squarely up to Daniel to get rid 
of Miss McMinn, or else see her become Mrs. Mur- 
ray and. head of the house. Meanwhile, the Scotch- 
man has fallen under the lure of the bright-eyed 
Mary, and he is ensnared into a conspiracy. Andrew 
McMinn ts sent for, to settle the breach of promise 
controversy. From Danicl’s workshop strange sounds 
of activity eminate. There are hurried whispers 
and urgings. The Scotchman praises the invention, 
and Daniel offers to turn it over to McMinn in full 
settlement of all claims his sister may have against 
the house of Murray. McMinn hesitates, but as the 
Scotchman seems about o close a bargain for the 
contrivance for a large sum, he hastily interposes 
and accepts Daniel’s terms, and walks away with the 
box of worthless machinery under his arm, while 
Maskenzie finds that he has been led to perjure his 
professional soul by the girl who already was wearing 
the ring of the accommodating neighbor, Alick Mc- 
Cready. 

So the play ends, and Daniel, although partially 
exposed as a failure as an inventor, presumably con- 
tinues to live at ease at the expense of the farmer, 
and although one does hope that Mary has learned 
a lesson in keeping the house tidy and being rather 
less wasteful with flour and other supplies, still it 
is plain that everything will be about as it was before 
the matrimonial cloud appeared on the horizon. Thus, 
while John’s bank account will not reach the imposing 
proportions which it might have attained under the 
care of Sarah McMinn, there is more happiness for 
all concerned in the prospect which the play leaves at 
its close. 

Aside from the merry little plot itself. and the in- 
geninty with which the author has made the charac- 
teristics of each contribute not only to a picture, 
but to a swiftly moving story, the comedy offers not 
merely an entirely new and not unpleasing picture 
of the place of the drone in the social economy. He 
is lazy, and parasitical, it is true, but he is lovable, 
agreeable, and good company. He relieves the ten- 
sion of the workaday world. He contributes to the 
poetry of existence. The Murrays liked to think of 
a time when old Daniel would win fame and fortune 
for them all, but they did not build up on this contin- 
gency, simply regarding it as something tdesirable 
but remote. They did not relax their own individual 


plans because Daniel sometime would be a rich man,- 
but their lives were lifted a little out of the groove 
in which ran those of the McMunns and other of the 
country round about, because they had a dreamer 
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fussing around the house all day, and chatting by the 
fire at night. The drone is a luxury that not all 
families can afford. Yet he 1s a pleasant acquaint- 
ance in these strenuous times, and there is a little 
niche after all for the man who just dreams—not 
constructively nor purposefully, but for the sake of 
the dream itself. : 

(“The Drone.” By Rutherford Mayne. John W. 
Luce & Co., Boston.) 

(Next week—‘Ester Waters,” by George Moore.) 

——__—__@——____--_— 
PARIS’ GREAT SOLICITUDE FOR TREES 


OW that the trees and shrubs are beginning to 
bud and the first days of spring are with us it 
seems an appropriate time to say a few words 

about the Parisian method of taking care of the 
beautiful parks, squares and gardens with which this 
city abounds. Theere is certainly much that we can 
learn from these gardeners or from those who make 
the appropriations which keep them at work. For it 
is certainly not the especial hobby of our city fathers 
to vote money for the upkeep of our parks (when we 
have any parks, which is rare enough even in the best 
of our American cities). A good deal might be said 
on this score in favor of the monarchical government, 
for we cannot for a single moment doubt that these 
parks of Paris are due to the imperious will of kings, 
and not to the selfish votes of governors chosen from 
the people. After all, most things have their good 
and bad sides, even monarchies, and the things that 
the monarchs left behind them are perhaps better 
than the things they enforced during their reigns. In 
other words, a dead king is a good king. 

I do not believe that any body of councilmen, or 
congress, or senate, or other body of governors chos- 
en from the people by the people, would ever have 
the nerve to vote the expenditure of the vast sums 
of money which were necessary to make these Paris 
parks. By that I do not mean the Bois de Boulogne. 
For other cities, even American cities, have parks 
outside of the city walls, at least far enough away 
from the center of things not to cattse a great ex- 
pense or loss in land values. But this city has broad 
spaces everywhere, broad streets running out in all 
directions, plenty of breathing space. Certainly this 
is not economic. It makes the distances from one 
part of the city to another unnecessarily great, and 
it entirely destroys the desideratum of straight lines 
by which one may quickly and easily reach any given 
destination. But it gives in exchange wonderful 
views, a singular air and aspect of freedom, which 
our American cities never have, with their narrow 
streets, their high houses, and their lack of monu- 
ments, or their monuments which are so shut in that 
they cannot be seen. 

For, by the straight-street and square-block sys- 
tem so prevalent in American cities, no church or 
public building can by any possibility stand at the 
end of a street. It cannot be seen from a distance. 
It may be the most beautiful building in the world 
but it is out of sight, being one of a row, or on level 
with the street line, so that you always look at it 
sideways. There are exceptions to this in America 
where the old streets have been retained, merely, per- 
haps, straightened or broadened, or where there is a 
hill which interferes with the monotonous straight- 
ness of things. But these exceptions are accidental 
and prove nothing save that accidents are at times 
fortunate. Now, in Paris, things have been done very 
differently. Wherever you stand on any of the main 
thoroughfares you will be confronted by a splendid, 
imposing monument, a church, public building or 
statue. The whole city is laid out in the shape of 
wheels, a great square being at the hub, and broad, 
straight streets radiating away from this center. And 
these centers are large and generous. The builders 
of the citv did not say to themselves that they could 
not afford the space. On the contrary, the impres- 
sion is as if they had rather said to themselves that 
all this space was of no value and could be used to 
no better purpose. 


x Ok x 

But the wonderful thing about it is the way they 
have laid out lines of trees everywhere and the way 
these trees are kept in flourishing condition. We all 
know pretty well the looks of the pathetic, sickly, 
city tree. Generally, it stands in a broken row. 
Every second or third tree is dead or has heen re- 
placed by a fresh young tree set out to the slow tor- 
ture of a languishing death. Those that have man- 
aged to live through the assaults of street pavers, gas 
men, electric-light wires, guys and stays of all sorts, 
and the utter lack of protection against the workmen 
who set these evidences of progress in place; those 
that manage to live through all that look sick and 
bedraggled, worn out and tired with the daily strug- 
gle for existence, light, air and quietness. That is a 
true picture of the life of an American city tree, at 
least in all of the many cities in which I have lived 
in America. And that picture is in every way reversed 
here in Paris. Here the trees are protected by very 
strict laws. The rulers have realized that the tree is 
a slow-growing thing that cannot be easily replaced 
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if it dies. They have realized the carelessness of 
people in general, knowing perfectly. well that the 
ones who would most regret the loss of the tree are 
the very ones whose carelessness would lead to the 
tree’s death. 

There is a heavy penalty for injuring any tree here 
whether in city or country. The penalty for cutting 
down a tree without permission is fine and imprison- 
ment. When workmen come to dig up the streets, 
to tear down or binid up a house, to lay gas or water 
pipes, etc., they are required to take steps for the 
protection of the trees which might be injured by 
this work. If they dig near trees they have first to 
wait till the city tree man has come and given per- 
mission. Just now they are laying down additional 
gas pipes in this street where IJ live. Their tools and 
material are lying on the sidewalk opposite my win- 
dows where there is a row of large trees. And each 
one of these trees has been carefully bound about by 
boards for protection! Boards about eight feet long 
and eight inches wide have been stood on end edge 
to edge around each tree and bound in place with 
ropes. This makes an effective covering so that the 
bark cannot be scraped or injured. 

Where a new building is being built and there are 
trees in front of it on the sidewalk these trees are 
all protected by having a circular cement wall built 
about them. This wall of cement or concrete is 
placed about two feet from the trunk of the tree in 
a circle so as to surround it entirely. It is a solid 
wall about three feet high and a foot thick. That 
is a real protection and prevents the tree from being 
scraped by carts and drays going in and out of the 
new building. And I saw one evening a workman 
held up by a policeman because he set his lanterns 
down inside of this protecting wall. 
you may murder a man on the Paris streets if you 
want and the policeman will look the other way, but 
you must not injure the trees.) 


This time of year is the great tree-clipping season in 
Paris and a great and universal clipping they certain- 
ly do have! Not a single tree or shrub seems to 
escape. The work is quickly and thoroughly done, 
not a mere reckless sawing off of branches so as to 
disfigure the tree, but a careful clipping of superflu- 
ous growth so as to bring the tree up to its state of 
highest efficiency and usefulness. The clipping and 
pruning are done with the same care and precision that 
would be shown by a frutt-grower in his orchards. 
The results are invariably excellent, and one of the 
results, the best of all, is that these trees live out 
their time even in the narrowest of streets in the old- 
est and most squalid parts of the city. 

I do not pretend to have any special knowledge of 
this subject beyond my general observation, but I 
have certainly been more than interested in the way 
the rhododendrons are treated. These bushes, even 
those of the largest size, are taken out of the ground, 
roots and all, and laid down on the grass or paths, 
their roots bare and exposed for days to the air, sun 
and rain,. while the ground in which they stood is 
gone over, dug up, manured and renewed. The first 
time I saw them do that I thought, having no know- 
ledge whatever of the subject. that they were going 
to remove the bushes altogether, and as they hap- 
pened to be my favorite shriths, in a place I passed 
nearly every day, I was much distressed,—and much 
relieved when I saw them setting the bushes back in 
place again. 

This may he a familiar operation in gardens, but it 
does not usually take place in our city squares or 
parks. That is the point, and that may be said of 
most of the other things they do for their trees and 
shrubs here. Another thing 1 may call atten- 
tion to is the way they renew the soil about the roots 
of the standing trees. They dig a big deep hole all 
around the tree exposing a part of the roots, the tree 
being first supported with guy ropees. Then they fill 
this hole up with new soil. In most places where the 
trees are standing in cement pavements there is a 
circular space left free six or eight feet in diameter 
and covered merely by an iron grating, so that this 
operation may he performed without tearing up the 
pavement. All this work on the trees and gardens 
here must cose the city a lot of money. It is money 
well spent to be sure, but how long will this repub- 
lican government keep it up at its present rate? That 
is a question. When a politician gets it into his head 
to make capital by claiming to save his electors’ 
taxes by reducing expenses, or when another politic- 
ian gets the idea of enriching himself by simply put- 
ting in his pocket a part of the garden and park ap- 
propriation, there will be an end of it. 

x oO x 

But, meantime, while we still have this glorious 
example before us, would it not be a good idea for 
ws to get the habit? When I think of the streets in 
our American cities with either no trees or half dead 
trees, I am disgusted. What a power, with us, the 
individual owner of property has! What a power is 
invested in the trolley companies, the telegraph and 
telephone companies! What a power lies in the 
hands of the land owners who are the original mak- 
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ers of our cities and who consider land space merely 
as something which may be sold at a profit for build- 
ing purposes! Once houses are built and streets laid 
out it is impossible to change, except at enormous 
expense, an expense which our people are naturally 
and properly unwilling to accept. But why should it 
be in the power of any individual to found a town on 
his own lines? That is an autocratic principle which 
is certainly not in keeping with the American spirit. 
If a land company is going to lay down streets and 
sewers and water and gas pipes, etc., and start a 
town it ought to be forced by law to think of future 
generations that are condemned to live in those 
streets or in other streets that are just as bad, just 
as senselessly laid out. After the original owners 
have made every cent they possibly could out of the 
land was that theirs, and are perhaps dead and gone 
or moved away, generation aiter generation has to 
suffer as a direct result of their uncontrolled selfish- 
ness. When I look at a new California land scheme 
I know beforehand that I will see something very 
much like a checker-board: nice straight streets and 
no free places at all. Of course, every foot of ground 
is worth just so much to the owner and he sells all 
he can. That is business. But there ought to be a 
law of towns and every man who sets up a town 
or subdivision should be forced to submit plans to 
the state body appointed to look after such things. 
Then America might really boast of having model 
towns and cities. As it is at present Paris as well 
as almost every other city in Europe is better planned 
and laid out both for beauty and health than even our 
newest American cities. There is no good in trying 
to deceive ourselves about that; when it comes to 
cities, America is simply not in it. 
Paris, March 12. FRANK PATTERSON: 
GOTHAM INDORSES LOS ANGELES VERDICT 
EG o’ My Heart,” now running at the Cort 
Pp theater, is a dainty thing as attractive and lova- 
ble ase its nafnes” That it is pleasing: capaciey 
audiences nightly is but another evidence that the 
American public likes sweet and wholesome comedy. 
The play concerns itself with a situation that has 
been presented on the stage many ,times before, but 
never quite so prettily, the appearance of a crude 
American in the bosom of an ultra refined English 
family. The three acts take place in the drawing 
room of the Chichesters. The morning mail has 
brought disturbing news. The bank in which the 
family has its funds has closed its doors and left 
them without resources. Madame, a very elegant 
old lady, has no business head and Alaric the son 
and Ethel the daughter have not been brought up 
to work. They make good resolutions but it is evi- 
dent that it will need something more than good 
resolutions for them to earn their keep. Christian 
Brent is announced, an old friend of the family and 
a special friend of Ethel. He has broken with his 
wife and he proposes that Ethel go with him to a 
quiet little town in Switzerland until he can secure 
his legal freedom. Miss Ethel seems to be a sophis- 
ticated young woman, but in spite of her worldly 
wisdom she is disposed to listen to the plan. He 
folds her in his arms and implants a kiss upon her 
yielding mouth when a funny little figure appears in 
the open doorway. She gives one glance at them and 
quietly turning her back seats herself in a comforta- 
ble chair. She carries in one arm a friendly cur and 
in the other a paper parcel and a telescope bag. 
x ok x 


Presently, Christian and Ethel catch sight of her. 
They have no idea how long she has been there nor 
how much she may have heard. They question her 
but they elicit little information. A gentleman has 
told her to come there. She produces a piece of 
paper with her name and address written on it. He 
has told her to wait and to say nothing. She per- 
sists in saying nothing and, in spite of hints, in wait- 
ing, until they send her without ceremony to the 
servants’ quarters. Later, Mr. Montgomery Hawkes, 
solicitor, appears. A brother of Mrs. Chichester has 
died and has left a will. That seems good to the 
Chichesters in the present state of their fortune until 
they learn that nothing has been left them. Never- 
theless, they are concerned. There was another sis- 
ter who having married against the wishes of her 
family was cast off. She had come near starving, 
had appealed to the rich brother for aid and had 
been refused. When he is near death he is sorry 
and to make amends sends for her child to come to 
see him. But before she can reach England he dies. 
Mr. Hawkes is now in conformance with the will 
bringing her to Mrs. Chichester. A thousand pounds 
a year 1s to be paid to the person who will take her 
in charge and bring her up in accord with family 
traditions. She is to be given a year’s trial and if 
she does not make good she is to be sent back to 
her father with an annuity of two hundred pounds, 
but if she sticks it out she is to have five thousand 
pounds a year when she is twenty-one. Meantime, 
she 1s not to communicate with her father. 

At first Mrs. Chichester indignantly refuses to 
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consider the proposition, but finally decides that dis- 
cretiome 1s the petter~part of valor and the queer 
young person is sent for from the servants’ hall. 
She comes bringing her things with her. When she 
is told that her uncle is dead she is for taking the 
next steamer home to her father, but when it 1s 
explained to her that her uncle wished her to stay 
with these relatives she consents to give them a trial 
though she cannot understand that, difference in dogs 
which relegates Michael to the stables while the little 
fluff belonging to her cousin is kept in the house. 
She is sent to her room in care of a maid who 1s 
told that she is not to leave it without permission. 
But as soon as she has changed her dress and the 
folks have gone out she wanders down and finds 
Jerry. Jerry is a very nice person and she makes 
friends with him. And it is Jerry’s insistence that 
she is allowed to take dinner with the family. A 
month passes. She is wearing better clothes, but 
otherwise she has not changed. No governess will 
stay, for she has made up her mind they shant make 
a lady out of her if she can help it. Jerry is her 
only friend. -He comes to take her to a dance, but 
Mrs. Chichester won't give permission. Peg decides 
that “you can’t bring up the Irish on books,” and as 
soon as her aunt goes to bed runs off with Jerry to 
the dance. When she comes back the family is in 
bed. As she starts upstairs, to her consternation she 
meets Ethel coming down in traveling suit and bag. 
It takes Peg but a minute to guess that Ethel is 
going to run off with Mr. Brent and to convince 
Ethel of Brent’s blackguardism. At Jast the girls 
are friends. As they mount the steps together Peg 
knocks over a vase. It falls with a tremendous 
racket and the family is aroused. At once Peg puts 
on the other girl’s hat and cloak and announces that 
She borrowed them to wear to the dance and that 
she is going home to her father. The next morning 
Alaric proposes. Peg decides that she prefers Mich- 
ael’s society. Mr. Hawkes proposes, but Peg requests 
him to hurry up and get a cab so that she can catch 
the steamer for America. 

Jerry comes to the rescue and tells her of the pro- 
visions of the will. Jerry has been her uncle’s friend 
and is executor and he means to see fair play. Peg 
knows now that the men are after her yearly five 
thousand pounds, and it is embarrassing, for Jerry 
wants to propose himself, and she wants him to, but 
their difficulties are adjusted and the curtain goes 
down with the certainty of happiness for Jerry, for 
Peg and the father in America. And as a Httle is 
to be saved from the wreck of the bank the Chi- 
chesters will not starve. The charm of the play lies 
not so much in its story as in Peg’s Irish tempera- 
ment. Her lines are full of Irish wit and the rapid 
changes of mood that characterize the warm hearted 
race. Laurette Taylor, who plays Peg, is one of the 
really delightful actresses of our stage today. She 
is delicate in her impersonations and in her method. 
she never tries to make a point. She allows the part 
to play itself and the lines to tell. She lets the char- 
acter flow through her gaining all it can from her 
delightful personality and she does nothing to in- 
terfere. The remainder of the company is adequate. 
Of course, you in Los Angeles who saw the premier 
of this play, with Miss Taylor as Peg, realize the 
truth of what I have written here. 

new? York, Marceie24, 1913. ANNE PAGE. 


—— 
Room for the Open Forum 


With interest I note that an Open Forum is to be 
condtcted by the Los Angeles Federation in which 
“all matters pertaining to the city’s welfare in art, 
science, literature, music, sociology” and the like may 
be presented and discussed every Sunday afternoon 
by specialists. A circular letter bearing an imposing 
list of signatories informs me that Los Angeles be- 
ing the clearing house of the west for progressive 
movements, the time ts ripe for the leaders of all re- 
ligious, ethical, artistic, literary, musical and other 
institutions in our city to organize into a central 
hody. Among others, the name Los Angeles Federa- 
tion has been suggested for it, subject to the ap- 
proval of the majority of the founders. This co- 
operative body is to obtain immediate and effective 
action on all matters coming before it by referring 
the same to all of the allied organizations with the 
request that they promptly act and report to the 
Federation. The initial meeting is called for Mon- 
day evening at 8 o’clock, at Symphony Hall, when 
the Open Forum is to be established by the election 
of officers and installing the proper machinery to in- 
sure continuity of purpose. It is an interesting col- 
lection of nates responsible for this latest uplift 
move. Rey. Baker P. Lee heads it; Rev. Dana W. 
Bartlett is an earnest signatory and another clear 
thinker is Rev. Stanton F. Hodgins. Then there is 
Mir. Darrow’s adoring friend. Mr. Blight, the dts- 
criminative Lewis R. Works whose testimony in re- 
gard to criminal court juristic knowledge is so con- 
vineing; Col. Griffith J. Griffith, student of penology, 
Dr. George Wharton James, and a hbaker’s dozen 
more of men of varying degrees of excellence, I 
wish the Open Forum well. 
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Little Theater Plan in Sight 

There is every indication that Los Angeles will 
soon have a “Little Theater.’ Public-spirited men 
interested both in the better side of the drama and 
in the beneft to the community that such a theater 
would convey, have subscribed liberally toward a 
fund of $25,000 with which to test the merits of the 
undertaking. Among those who look with favor up- 
on the proyect are Messrs. A. C. Balch, E. P. Clark, 
H. E. Huntington, James Slauson, R. N. Bulla, W. 
E. Dunn, C. C. Parker, George J, Denis, J. A. Fish- 
burn, Willis Booth, L. E. Behymer, Stoddard Jess, 
W. C. Patterson, Henry O'Melveny, J. O. Koepfli, 
Pearl Smith and several others. The plan includes a 
theater with a seating capacity of 350, with a large 
green room annex which can be used for social pur- 
poses; tearooms, smoking rooms, and a dining room 
with a kitchen will add to the club-like features pro- 
posed. The promoters aim to interest a large group 
of the promiment women of the city to the extent of 
forming them into an advisory board which will sub- 
mit plays to the decision of the management. It is 
aimed to present modern dramas of the type that 
is ignored by the purely commercial stage; the plays 
that people read but cannot see acted. Possibly, in 
the summer months the stock company which will be 
formed will be sent on the road, and the Winthrop 
Ames company of Mr. Ames’ New York Little Thea- 
ter will be brought here for the season. It is also 
within likelihood that, occasionally, stars like Nazi- 
mova, Bertha Kalich and artists of that type will be 
engaged for a brief term. This enterprise is not in- 
tended to prove in any way a rival to the Jocal commer- 
cial theaters; it is expected that it will be supported 
in the main by advance subscriptions from people in- 
terested in this phase of the drama. At a meeting 
which is to be held soon, to be attended by the men 
already interested, an offer will be submitted from 
Mr. Frank Egan, who is building a handsome struc- 
ture on Figueroa street, corner of Pico, to lease the 
organization just such a theater as is desired, at a 
price within the original estimates. It is hoped that 
the services of Mr, John H. Blackwood may be se- 
cured as manager. 
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Poetry From Our Geneva Consul 


Alden W. Skinner who with Mrs. Skinner has 
passed the winter at Geneva where they will remain 
until May 1, when they will go to Thun for the 
summer, has formed quite a friendship with Consul 
Frances B. Keene who is addicted to the gentle art 
of versifying. Reading of the death of our recent 
105-year-old bride from happiness and excitement, 
five days after the wedding ceremony, inspired Mr. 
Keene to the following, which Alden has been good 
enough to send me: 


Los Angeles beats all the rest, 
According to our Mr. Skinner. 
She measures up to every test, 
And shows her heels to every winner. 


In her unique preeminence, 
She knocks the world’s statistics silly; 
The rest all look like thirty cents— 
They have to do it, willy-nilly. 


Our there, Dan Cupid wings his darts 
Much later than in other places, 

For centenarians’ tender hearts 
Don’t want to yield to death’s embraces. 


Long may Los Angeles, supreme, 
In this abode of saint and sinner, 
Continue as a fruitful theme 
For booming by our Mr. Skinner. 


Tt is plain from this that Alden Skinner has been 
up to his old tricks of proclaiming the unbounded 
merits of Los Angeles. Alden, by the way, is in- 
clined to be grieved by the Willard Huntington 
Wright bombardment in the Smart Set. 





Boiler Plate Editorial Drawbacks 

Editorial writine in New York for Los Angeles 
consumption, which is the customary Examiner 
method, has its drawbacks. Twice of late the five- 
day-old boiler nlate has placed the local Hearst sheet 
in what would be an embarrassing position for any 
self-respecting newsparer. The first occasion was 
the comment on Pref. Charles W.*Eliot’s fitness for 
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the post of ambassador to the court of St. James and 
his likelihood of accepting the call. This was printed 
the day after he had declined the mission. The sec- 
ond offense was in speculating on the possibility of 
President Wilson offering the Chinese post to Mr. 
John R. Mott and the chances of his accepting. It 
saw light two days after Mr. Mott had declined the 
proffer. On the result of the local election on charter 
amendments I looked in vain for editorial comment. 


Smart Set’s New Editor 


When Willard Huntington Wright settles down 
to the grind, after relieving his svstem of sundry 
pet articies long cherished therein, he ought to prove 
a valuable find for the publisher of Smart Set. For 
in spite of his idiosyncracies of style, Wright is 
original and alert and has just the qualifications 
that should make him popular with the clientele that 
his magazine has attracted in the past. A trifle bi- 
zarre, inclined to scoff at all convention, diaphanous 
as to morals, fond of triangular problems, given to 
risque situations and with a supreme contempt for 
the individualist woman. I shall watch his Smart 
Set with interest. It may transcend the proprieties, 
but it will not be banal so long as its new editor is 
given carte blanche, 


Banker Graves Doing Nicely 


Among those who have been prompt to tender 
their sympathies to Jackson A, Graves, the banker- 
lawyer of Southern California whose recent ampu- 
tation of his left leg was necessitated, has been I. 
W. Hellman, the San Francisco and Los Angeles 
capitalist and banker. He came down from the north 
early in the week and will probably remain here tor 
a month or more. While here he will have opportunity 
to note the beginning of work on his new building 
on Spring street next to the Hibernian Bank build- 
ing. According to Mr. Hellman business conditions 
are entirely satisfactory up and down the coast and 
he sees no reason why there should be any relaxa- 
tion until after the dual expositions of 1915. It is 
gratifying to learn from Dr. Ernest Bryant, who 
operated on Mr. Graves, that his patient is getting 
along nicely. 


Legislated Out of Jobs 


Several clever newspaper men were legislated out 
of office this week when the Municipal News was 
sent to the port of Has Beens. Robert Rinehart 
who has been its editor-manager, is a Princeton man 
and did good work in the local Woodrow Wilson 
campaign. He was formerly with the Scripps service 
and has specialized on politics. “Bill” Williams was 
for many years city hall man for the Times, before 
joining the Municipal News staff. Doubtless he will 
return to his old desk. W. E. Lewis was a former 
city editor of the old Morning Herald and had cov- 
ered the city hall beat for the Herald, Express and 
Tribune for several years. Probably he will rejoin 
the Earl forces. Allan Philips at one time was con- 
nected with the Mesmer-Scott News, gravitating 
thence to the Express until he joined Rinehart. I 
shouldn’t be surprised to find the agile Rinehart 
grasping the business end of a federal appointment 
before long. I hope he was able to impress the 
proper bureau chief at his recent visit to Washing- 
tou. 


Spur to Scenario Writers 


Film writers of this city may take new hope, for 
there 1s bound to be a big demand for scenarios in 
the next few weeks since $10,000 worth were de- 
stroyed by fire in the plant of the Universal Film 
Company at Sunset Boulevard and Gower street, 
Hollywood, this week. It is estimated that about 
six hundred reel dramas were destroyed, which will 
have to be replaced. It is the company’s loss and not 
the writers as I understand the system is for the 
film companies to pay for the scenarios upon ac- 
ceptance and not upon production. Had the usual 
magazine style of payment been in vogue many a 
dream of affluence would have been shattered by 
this time. 


Bull tn China Shop 


Discontent mingled with uneasiness permeates the 
local room of the Evening Express as the result of 
the summary dismissal of William Ritchie, city ed- 
itor, Thursday morning of this week without any 
assigned cause. It is understood on good authority 
that the order came direct from Publisher Earl and 
that Harley Brundige, assistant publisher, and E. B. 
Lilley, managing editor, in vain pleaded for the re- 
tention of the excellent city editor. Ritchie was de- 
servedly popular with his staff from the cub to the 
star reporter and there 1s a general feeling of indig- 
naticn at his cavalier treatment. He has been in 
charge of the local forces for the last two years and 
it is to his energies that much credit is due for the 
strong fight made against the inroads of the Evening 
Herald. I understand that Jim Bloor, who for sev- 
eral years was the city editor, and who resigned a 
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few years ago to engage in business for himself, ts 
temporarily on the city desk. He has been assistant 
city editor of late. Ritchie is the third good man the 
Express has lost within the last three months. 
Willie Wing was the first to quit to enter the photo- 
player field, and Paul Powell, for many years star 
man in politics, retired from the paper only recently. 
Of course, Mr. Earl has a Tight to exercise his 
authority if he so elects, but it is unwise interference 
and has a demoralizing effect on the staff. A good 
man may be never so valuable to his immediate 
principals, but if he happens to run counter to the 
whims of the owner off goes his head and the disci- 
pline of months is upset. It is the old story of a 
bull in a china shop. 


_ ——————————___. 


Dangerous Precedent Rebuked 


Former Presiding Justice Hutton of the local su- 
perior court was shown to have erred when Judge 


Murphy of Mono county sitting in extra session set | 


aside the reinstatement of William J. Danford, the 
paroled convict lawyer, made by Hutton several 
months ago before he retired from the bench. Dan- 
ford is out on parole from San Quentin for forgery. 
He was readmitted to practice by Judge Hutton 
whose action was protested by the focal bar and 
through Henry J. Stevens, president of the Bar As- 
sociation, who appeared as counsel this week in the 
proceedings against Danford, the earlier ruling was 
set aside. It would have been a dangerous precedent 
had the reinstatement been allowed to stand. 


Cuts in Cross Continent Time 


There seems to be a speed contest on between the 
Southern Pacific and the Salt Lake since both roads 
have announced cuts m1 time between here and the east. 
Tom Peck gleefully tells of the clipping of an hour 
and ten minutes from the present Salt Lake schedule 
between Los Angeles and Chicago, and Frank Batturs 
of the Espee is authority for the statement that the 
running tine between San Francisco and Chicago 
will be abbreviated from seventy-two to sixty-seven 
hours. Both cuts are to become effective April 5 
when $2,500,000 worth of the latest all-steel equip- 
ment will begin to travel east to west and west to 
east. It is asserted that it is mercly a concession to 
the desire of the traveling public for faster service, 
but the Santa Fe officials smilingly declare they will 
meet all competition. 


Not Grass Fed Butter 

Los Angeles justices are lacking imaginative qualt- 
ties according to the opinion held by W. J. Sheehan 
who operates a dairy produce shop on East Seventh 
street and who was fined fifty dollars by Police 
Judge Chambers Monday in the first case prosecuted 
by the state dairy inspectors for violation of the 
state act in regard to butterine. Sheehan was mulcted 
by the local justice because on literature advertising 
the butterine which he sold the line “from the churn 
to the consumer” was printed, and pictures of graz- 
ing cows were shown. The court held this led pur- 
chasers to believe they were receiving a dairy pro- 
duct and hence violated the law. 


His Railroad Distinction 

Sherwood Aldrich of New York has been an in- 
teresting visitor this week in railway circles, having 
stopped over for a short time with his family in the 
private car “Constitution.” He has the distinction of 
being the president of the best equipped railroad in 
the country. He is a financier first and after that a 
railroader, with the title of president of the Ray and 
Gila Valley Railroad. It has but ten miles of track 
and owns 150 cars, a proportion of rolling stock to 
trackage that cannot be approached by any other 
common carrier, 


Trials of a Photographer 

Newspaper photographers in snapping their vic- 
tims are at times placed in peculiar situations and 
TI know of none of recent date more embarrassing 
than that which a Tribune camera man experienced 
last Sunday. 
Y. Wie. Ages city editor having @had@a cp 1iee 
when William D. Carter, former pastor of the Mad- 
ison Avenue Reformed Church of New York city, 
now one of the country’s leading peace advocates, 
spoke on “Peace” from the Y. M. C. A. platform he 
would have at his back representatives of twenty 
different nationalities, many in native costume. This 
promised a good picture story for the cold grey 
dawn of a Monday morning edition. But Director 
of Religious Work Emmett of the Y. M. C. A. had 
been unable to persuade his visitors to don native 
togs, so the photographer telephoned to the office for 
instructions. “Get Carter alone, then,’ was the reply. 
This was not so easy a task as it appeared for Gen- 
eral Harrison Gray Otis, a life-long friend of Dr. 
Carter, had been enlisted to introdtce him at the 
meeting and the two stuck closer together than curl 
papers. The camera fiend realized that an Earl paner 
did not want Otis in the photograph and for several 
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moments he hung around hoping they would sepa- 
rate. But they clung and appeal was made to Emmet 
for aid. “You can separate ’em, I won’t try it,” was 
the answer. The photographer in despair approached 
Carter and tried to engage him in conversation, hop- 
ing to draw him away from the veteran publisher, 
but with no avail. The general stuck closer than a 
leech. Finally, just before the meeting was to begin, 
in desperation the Tribune man snapped them both. 
When he reached the office the negative went to the 
junk heap. 


Busy Week for Rev. Dana 


Rey. Dana Bartlett of Bethlehem Institute is to be 
a busy man next week, for at that time the annual 
tour of inspection by the students of sociology of the 
Southern California colleges comes, and as usual he 
will be the guiding spirit. About one hundred college 
men are expected to participate. The course includes 
lectures given at the institute for one week and visits 
to every branch of charitable and reform work of the 
city and county governments including courts, jails, 
hospitals, social centers, schools, playgrounds, rescue 
missions and privately conducted institutions of 
kindred character. There will be delegations from 
Pomona, Occidental, Whittier, Redlands and the 
University of Southern California. 


Virgil in California 

That Virgil was well acquainted with California, 
and also with the east, is the ingenious plea of the 
writer of “Dairying in the San Joaquin Valley,” the 
new folder published by the colonization department 
of the Santa Fe at Chicago. The argument is far 
more convincing, to say the least. than the proposi- 
tion that Shakespeare let Bacon write his dramas for 
him. But the idea of using literature, real literature, 
in a railroad folder, is a new one, and when so well 
done as it is here, is most refreshing. There are facts 
and figures, also, in abundance, to show that dairy- 
ing 1S a permanent and profitable industry in the San 
Joaquin valley. By the way, there is a rumor, which 
I hope ts true, that the Santa Fe purposes sending 
out a dairy instruction train this spring. It will be 
productive of great good to California. 


Dunnann’s Brief Call 


Transportation circles this week have been wel- 
coming C. D. Dunnann, passenger traffic manager of 
the Pacific Coast Steamship Company with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, who has been at the Alex- 
andria for a short stay. Dunnann is one of the old- 
est steamship men on the coast and one of the best 
known. His son, C. Don Dunnann, is in charge of 
the San Diego office. The elder Dunnann predicts 
marvelous growth of sea travel following the open- 
ing of the canal. 


Perhaps They Will Return 


Presumably, because congress has refused to allow 
railway owned steamships to benefit in the free toll 
passage of the Panama canal, the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship company, which is owned more or less by the 
Southern Pacific, has by order of Vice President 
Schwerin discontinued its service to San Pedro. The 
steamship Pennsylvania will make its last northbound 
call at San Pedro April 25. The company’s ships 
brought an average of about 600 tons of freight to 
Los Angeles harbor at fifteen-day intervals and took 
away about 250 tons. 


Dropped Red Tape Methods 


Showing themselves able to meet an emergency 
and to drop red tape when it is necessary, members 
of the board of public works this week instructed 
J. J. Backus, chief building inspector, to overlook 
all violations of the local building ordinances on the 
part of the Pacihe Electrig in constructing a tem- 
porary shed at Sixth and Los Angeles streets for 
the housing of passengers traveling over the several 
lines making up the southern division of the com- 
pany’s system, all of which are to be routed off East 
Seventh street into the depot from the rear. This 
will relieve Main street of all south bound traffic 
and should materially assist in dissipating the con- 
gestion. As soon as expedient the building ordin- 
ances will be amended to make the construction of 
the sheds by the electric road legal. 


Chief Sebastian a Strong Factor 


This week Chief of Police C. E. Sebastian an- 
nounced his candidacy for mayor, thus proving the 
truth of the prediction uttered several weeks ago in 
these columns. He waited just long enough to make 
sure that the charter amendment providing for elec- 
tions in May and June of municipal officials had 
passed and then came the opening gun of his cam- 
paign. He will run on a non-partisan platform. It 
all depends upon the competing candidates how 
strong a fight Charles Sebastian will make. He has 
won the liquor interests, as a canvas of the buffets 
and bars will show. He will have a large portion 
of the good government element, particularly those 
who stood behind him after the Anderson-Choate 
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fracas which brought about a split in the ranks. He 
has also gained favor with the Socialists and it 1s 
not impossible that he may get a good sprinkling ol 
the “red” votes. He will continue as chief of police 
until the primaries. He admits that he 1s a poor man 
and will have to make an economical campaign. He 
will make his campaign speeches in the evenings after 
his daily professional duties are ended. Among those 
indorsing his candidacy are Motley H. Flint, Judge 
Paul McCormick, W. M. Humphreys, Judge Charles 
Wellborn, Frank G. Tyrell, Mayor Alexander, Judge 
W. L. Williams, and Rev. William Horace Day. It 
is a goodly showing. 


Practical Use of Home Products 


Preparations are complete for the great gastro- 
nomic symposium, to be held by the Los Angeles Ad 
Club and the Rotary Club, under the all compre- 
hensive title of Home Products Banquet, at what was 
formerly Levy’s cafe, tonight. More than one thou- 
sand persons are to be in attendance and it promises 
to be one of the notable affairs of the year. Only 
products grown or manufactured in Southern Cali- 
fornia will be served, and local firms have made many 
donations while an admonition has been issued to 
those attending to bring a wheel barrow to carry 
home the numerous souvenirs which advertisers are 
preparing to distribute. There will be toasts by 
guests of honor and certain of the better known 
members of the two clubs. 


Six New Judges Assured 

There was much rejoicing around the old court- 
house, hall of records and hall of justice this week 
when the news of the creation of six extra judge- 
ships for Los Angeles county superior court reached 
there. Several of the staid judges almost threw their 
hats in the air in their enthusiasm. The local calen- 
dar has been crowded for five or six years and the 
judges have been so busy that almost at all times of 
the year it has been necessary to hold extra sessions 
with judges from outside counties coming in to hold 
court. In not a few instancees this has effected un- 
witting hardship on litigants which the creation of 
new judgeships will avoid. Naturally, there is much 
speculation as to the probable appointees. Judge 
McDonald of Pasadena is being considered and 
Messrs. Frederickson and Taft are a strong hunch. 
G. Ray Horton may land, but, presumably, the ap- 
pointees will all be of the Progressive camp. 


Noted Sociologist Coming 

Elaborate preparations are being made here for the 
entertainment of Dr. Edward A. Steiner, professor 
of sociology at Grinnell College, Iowa, and one of 
the notable authorities on immigration in the United 
States, who is due to arrive here tomorrow to de- 
liver several lectures. He comes to the coast under 
the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. and the Pacific Im- 
migration Congress. He is to speak at the state con- 
vention at Fresno and again in San Francisco. When 
in Los Angeles he will confer with Rev. Dana Bart- 
lett regarding our own immigration problems that 
loom ahead. He will be entertained at luncheon by 
the church federation Monday, and Monday after- 
noon is to address the high school lads of the city 
on “The Call of Western Immigration to the High 
School Boy.” =e 


Saving Six Inchces on a Floor 


Los Angeles office buildings are to be made more 
ornate and fourteen stories will be possible within 
the one hundred and fifty feet aerial perpendicular, 
where thirteen have formerly been the limit, if the 
Chew system of flooring which the Home Builders 
are planning to install in their new building at Eighth 
and Spring streets becomes locally accepted. It has 
been used in San Francisco and Portland with 
marked success, but has yet to be introduced here. 
J. Martyn Haenke, the local architect. is persuading 
the directors of the Home Builders to try it out, and 
they are seriously contemplating the proposition. Be- 
sides making possible an extra story it reduces the 
cost of floor construction about five cents a square 
foot so that the amount saved can be employed in 
other directions. Instead of a floor twelve inches 
thick. as of yore, under this new system, Haenke tells 
me, it is possible for a floor six inches thick to have 
the same carrying capacity. Architect Haenke ex- 
plains it this way. He says that instead of the floor 
being supported only on four sides, it is supported 
on eight with each reinforced with wire meshing. 
This makes it so secure that fifty percent of floor 
thickness is saved. In thirteen stories the gain of 
six inches to a floor, along with a slight trimming of 
the headroom, in what makes is possible for. an addi- 
tional story. In office buildings this is a detail not 
to be lightly disregarded, for the rental revenue 
would amount to about $800 to $1000 a month. The 
Home Builders will probably use: the amount saved 
in making their new building more ornate as a con- 
cession to the spirit of a Los Angeles beautiful. The 
Chew system, I am told, was invented by R. S. Chew, 
for many years engineer with Milliken brothers, the 
largest steel firm outside the trust. 











By W. Francis Gates 


Clara Butt made her reputation in 
Los Angeles on her first song. There 
was considerable curiosity to hear the 
celebrated English contralto, It took 
just about two minutes Tuesday atter- 
noon for her to live up to the compli- 
mentary notices which had preceded 
her. Her program included florid num- 
bers from Handel, lieder from Schu- 
mann, opera from St. Saens and Eng- 
lish eballads. dn ,all.of these she ap- 
peared to be equally at home, though 
the somewhat miniature lieder and bal- 
lads were too small for the glorious 
voice that is hers. Most pleasing were 
the Handel and St. Saens numbers. A 
woman six and a quarter feet tall and 
a voice to match does not seem to fit 
the ensmalled variety of song. Her 
voice is one of the richest ever heard— 
T am not sure but it is of even lovelier 
timbre than is Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
—if you must have a comparison. The 
quality is beautiful, rich, limpid, and 
the power is such as her physique 
gives promise. With piano and organ 
as accompaniment, it soared out like 
a velvety diapaison. In the fborid 
numbers, there was a vocal agility 
generally labeled as the exclusive prop- 
erty of the soprano. In depth it went 
down at times into the realms of the 
basso. But never was there a suspic- 
ion of physical effort or forcing the 
tone, though at times a more reedy 
quality was noticeable about middle 
“Cc” Pusband Kennerly Rumford was 
“also present.” He is a good singer, 
an excellent singer, but not better than 
two or three of our local baritones. 
The ensemble of the two voices was a 
beautiful blending of contralto and 
baritone. They sing an equally good 
program at the Auditorium this after- 
noon. 


At Blanchard Hall, Tuesday night, 
Louis Persinger proved to a large audi- 
ence that he is a violinist of good at- 
tainments. His natural style is bril- 
liant and in the numbers which de- 
manded virtuosity of technic he was 
at his best. His bowing is graceful 
and devoid of the jerky style seen in 
many players. He is a young man and 
with the start he has made toward the 
front rank of artists may be seen in 
that company in the future. While he 
is not to be compared with Elman, for 
instance, or Arthur Hartmann, or Fritz 
Kreisler, Mr. Persinger’s work showed 
him to be a violinist of large technic 
and one who offers the more intimate 
numbers with considerable finesse 
though not jarge tone. His program 
was well chosen, presenting examples 
of the old classic and the modern ro- 
mantic schools. His accompanist, Mr. 
Chotzinoff, has played here before, and 
furnished this artist, as in preceding 
instances, a delightful acompaniment. 

While I would not presume to poach 
on the preserves of the terpischorean 
editor of The Graphic and dilate on the 
daneing of Adelaide Genee and her 
company, a word concerning the music 
of these entertainments may not be 
out of place. It is seldom that so good 
an orchestra is heard unless it is a 
symphony or near-symphony orches- 
tra. There were about thirty players 
ymnder a director who required finesse 
of playing and the result was a beau- 
tifully played series of compositions, 
largely from the classics and entirely 
adapted to terpischorean display. 
Among the composers represented were 
Luliv, Martini, Rameau, Gretry, Mo- 
zart, Boccherini, Gluck, Chopin, Deli- 
bes, Schubert, Meverbeer, Schumann, 


“Natoma.” 
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Mendelssohn, Nicolai, Strauss and a 


pleasing to hear the compositions 
Gretry, seldom played, especially by so 
good an orchestra. Their suave meas- 
ures please by their grace and not by 


outre harmonic combinations. 


It is reported from San Francisco 
that the Chicago Opera Company has 
not had the best of patronage. Mary 
Garden said to a Gamut Club man that 
the attendance and enthusiasm of the 
Las Angeles audiences were simply 
wonderful. And so they were on “Garden 
nights;” but if the osculatory star had 
been in the casts certain other nights 


she might not have been so enthusiaS- | 


tic about the size of the audiences. 


Attendance at the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra concerts hardly real- 
ize that every time they hear a pro- 
gram in this series, Someone is pay- 
ing forty cents that they may have 
that privilege. Yet such is the fact, 
or rather, such was the fact last sea- 
son, for the average deficit for each 
ticket sold was forty cents, for the sea- 
son 1911-1912. This season, the deficit 
per caput, probably will amount to 
fifty cents. Someone is paying that 
eood money for you, if you go to these 
concerts. Anyone who wants to pay 
his proportion of the cost of what he 
hears should add fifty cents to his 
ticket purchase. It has been a good 
thing for the last ten years that there 
were persons willing to pay this forty 
or fifty cents balance on each ticket 
sold, or there would have been no sym- 
phony orchestra. Just now, there 
seems to be a prospect of raising a 
sufficient guarantee fund to continue 
the concerts under a capable director 
yet to be chosen. One prominent physi- 
cian has offered to guarantee $500 a 
vear for fifteen years, to put these 


musical affairs on their financial feet. | 


One church advertised last week, "A 
cantata by Frederick Stevenson, who 
will be in the audience.” Evidently, the 
chureh-going proclivities of the doyen 
of Los Angeles composers and critics 
are so well known that his Sabbatical 
orbit can be calculated in advance. 


Mr. and Mrs. L. J. Selby will have 
the pleasure of entertaining Josef Lhe- 
vinne during his ten days’ stay in 
Southern California. Their daughter, 
Miss Ida, has been studying with Mr. 
Lhevinne for the last year or two and 
in the great pianist’s absence in Amer- 
ica, is continuing her work with Mrs. 
Lhevinne, in Berlin. Mr. Lhevinne will 
be heard here in recital April 1 and 5 
and with the symphony orchestra at 
its last concert, April 11. 

In a recent real estate announcement 
attention is called to the fact that in a 
certain “square” there are “no unsight- 
ly telegraph poles to mar the beauty 
of the tract.’ Which is about as much 
of a bull as the sign that greets one in 
front of a musician’s rooms, to the ef- 
fect that “Voice and Vocal are taught 
here.” 

Manager Behymer holds up his rirht 
hand and makes affirmation to this— 
he will not swear: A woman member 
of one of the prominent club tele- 
phoned to him just as the recent opera 
season opened, saying, “Mr Behymer. 
will vou kindly decide a matter for us? 
We have a discussion as to whether it 
is Marv Garden or Thais who sings 
J. N. Allen supported the 
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few composers of lighter music. It was | fainting manager until he could catch 
of | 


the old French writers like Lully and | 


his breath to reply. 


But such things do oceur. About that 


time I had a wide-awake business man 


ask me in all good faith, ‘‘Does Sarah 


Bernhardt sing at the opera tonight?” | 


When I said that Mary Garden was the 
star of the occasion, he replied, “Oh 
yes, Mary Gardiner, I have heard she 
is a fine actress.” 


But Behymer has another, and it re- 


| veals one of the ills that managerial 


flesh has to suffer. It seems that at a 
friendly gathering at the Athletic Club 
he was telling ‘‘the boys” the troubles 
of managing an opera company in Los 
Angeles twenty-six years ago, when 
the American Opera Company, under 
the direction of Theadore Thomas, op- 
ened Hazard Pavilion. Next day came 
out in one of the Los Angeles papers 
a garbled version of his statements in 
which the genial ‘‘B’’ was reported as 
castigating the local wealthy for not 
supporting the recent Chicago opera 
engagement. As a matter of fact Mr. 
Behymer has publicly recognized his 
obligations to the wealthy guarantors 
of the season and given them all credit 
for making the engagement possible. 
A reporter, in asking Behymer about 
the misstatements printed said, “By 
the way, Mr. Behymer, will you tell me 
what part Theodore Thomas sang, in 
this opera company.” Mr. Behymer 
had to explain that Mr. Thomas for 
the Jast eight years has been busy in 
other directions than musical affairs, 
earthly, at least. 


Leading in interest at the People’s 
orchestral concert last Sunday at the 
Auditorium, were compositions by 
Morton Mason and Homer Grunn. Mr. 
“Novelette.” It 
is divided into several sections of 
comewhat contrasted styles, with no 
pause between movements. The first 
part of the work is the best, as the 
slow movement and the closing sec- 
tion are rather diffuse. With a con- 
densation which the composer could do 
“excellently well,” were he so minded, 
the piece would gain in directness and 
effect. Mr. Mason has a broad know- 
ledge of his instrument—the whole or- 
chestra—and has a’ keen ear and pen 
for variants of tone color. He writes 
in the school of Mendelssohn, tinged 
with Puccini, rather than in the dis- 
sonental riots of Debussy and his fol- 
lowers. Consequently, the prominent 
factors of his compositions are clarity 
of form and themal statement, com- 
bined with a clever choice of musica] 
ideas. The second work was a “March 
Heroique,’ by Homer Grunn, written 
for piano and orchestra. This bristles 
with pianistic difficulties, which Mr. 
Grunn minds not at all, in perform- 
ance. The march is a decidedly pleas- 
ing work. but one which will find per- 
formance only at the hands of so capa- 
ble a pianist as he and by so good an 
orchestra as Director Lebegott’s.. It 
has considerable contrast in theme, but 
possibly not enough contrast between 
the piano part and the orchestral back- 
ground, though the treatment of the 
latter promises much, were the com- 
poser to follow that line, which he 
should be urged to do. The “program 
notes” of this concert were presented 
in a mangled condition that was no 
credit to the writer of them or to the 
concert direction. 


New England Conservatory pupils 
who live in this section have formed 


| 


Student and teachers rates 


IN THE SUPERIOR COURT OF THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA, IN AND 
ry THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGHEH- 

In the Matter of the Estate of John P. 
Jones, Deceased. 

Notice of hearing of petition for order 
to convey real estate. 

Notice is hereby given that Roy Jones, 
administrator of the estate of John P. 
Jones, deceased (appointed, qualified and 
acting in the above entitled matter) on 
the 20th day of March, 1918, filed his veri- 
fied petition in the above entitled mat- 
ter, petitioning the above entitled Court 
that he, as such administrator be author- 
ized, empowered and directed to make a 
conveyance to J. P. Gardiner of all that 
certain real property situate in the City of 
santa Monica, County of Los Angeles, 
state of California, described as follows, 
to wit: 

Lot ‘“*T’’ Block 198 as per map recorded 
in the office of the County Recorder of 
the County of Los Angeles in Book 38 
pages 80 and 81 and in Book 39 page 45 
et seq. of Maps, Records of said County, 
for the sum of $1562.50, together with in- 
terest at seven per cent per annum from 
the 29th day of October, 1912. 

And notice is further given that in said 
verified petition the said Roy Jones pe- 
titions the above entitled Court, as such 
administrator, to be authorized, empow- 
ered and directed to make a conveyance 
to H. J. Engelbrecht, C. A, Tegner, Roy 
Jones and J. B. Proctor of Lots 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 12 and 13 in Block ‘‘G,’’ Lots 
7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 in Block J of the Pali- 
sades, being a subdivision of a portion 
of the Ranchos San Vicente y Santa Mon- 
ica and Boca de Santa Monica, as per 
map recorded in the office of the County 
Recorder of the County of Los Angeles, 
State of California in Book 8, page 32, et 
seq. of Maps, Records of said County, for 
the sum of $29,000 an” ~ t f = 
tember 29th, 1912, all 
petition on file, whic 
to and made a part ! 

And notice is furthe 
verified petition said Hoy . 
the above entitled Cours 
istrator, to be author 
directed to make a 
Jones, Trustee, of the 
situate in the City of 
ty of Los Angeles, St: 
scribed as follows, to 

nots (fF geecee), 6, domme 
f>. 16. 7, 18, 19, 20g 
‘“H,’’ and Lots 7 and 
the Palisades, being 
portion of the Rance 
santa Monica and Boca ue waita munca, 
as per map recorded in the office of the 
County Recorder of the County of Los 
Angeles, State of California, in Book 8 
page 32, et seq. of Maps, Records of said 
County, for the sum of $87,500, together 
with interest at six per cent. per annum 
from the 30th day of September, 1912, all 
as set forth in said petition on file, which 
is hereby referred to and made a part 
hereof, 

NOW THEREFORE, pursuant to said 
order, notice is hereby given that on the 
5th day of May, 1918, at the hour of ten 
o’clock a. m. of said day, at the Court- 
room of Department Two of the above en- 
titled Court, Court House, Los Angeles 
County, (or at the time and place to 
which the hearing of said petition may 
be continued) said petition will come on 
regularly for hearing. and at said time 
said administrator will then present to 
the Court the facts and circumstances and 
the reasons why said petition should be 
granted, and why said Rov Jones, as such 
administrator of the estate of John P. 
Jones, deceased should convey to said J. 
P. Gardiner, H. J. Engelbrecht, C. A. 
Tegner, Roy Jones, J. B. Proctor and 
Roy Jones, Trustee, the above described 
properties. 

Dated Los Angeles, Cal.. Mareh 20, 1913, 

ROY JONES. 
Administrator of the Estate of John 
P. Jones, Deceased. 





THE GRAPHIC pays more attention 
to Music and Drama than any aim- 
ilar publication on the cnaat 





a new club, which is to meet at Par- 
ker Hall at Sixteenth and Western. 
Eva Frances Pike has been elected 
president and Mary Olive Gray is sec- 
retary. April 12 a banquet will be 
given and a musical program will be 
enjoyed by the guests, who will include 
Homer Tourgee, son of Eben Tourz2e, 
the founder of the conservatory. 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 


EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK. 
John Donovan—Steckel Gallery. 


It must be admitted, and freely so, 
that the art critic may be, and is today, 
doing much real harm to the progress 
of the arts and crafts in America. This 
is prevalent on every hand and if the 
groping public would only realize how 
completely it is allowing the critic to 
think for it the awakening might shock 
a few benumbed minds into momen- 
tary action of at least suflicient dura- 
tion to ascertain whether or 
eritic thus employed is worthy the 
commission. As the development of 
western art has taken color and form 


upon every product of mental output 
and manual labor, the critic not ex- 
cepted. I know a fair-haired youth 
who, because he wrote a charming 
love story that won a prize in a popu- 
Jar magazine contest, was made liter- 
ary editor of a pretentious western 
journal and inside of six months he 
had branded the entire profession as 
incompetents. Very likely he was 
somewhat at fault. On another occa- 


sion, a high-class weekly of middle- | 


west fame that employed a bright 
youth to do automobile notes discon- 
tinued the department, and, feeling 
bound to retain the worthy employee, 
detailed him to the dramatic section. 
Another odd case was that of a sport- 
ing editer who, finding Himself on his 
uppers appealed to an old employer, 
who gave him the position of art critic 
on his paper. 
specialists in their respective fields, 


but the harm that resulted from these > 


absurd misfits was great. 

I once knew a woman of much intel- 
ligence and excellent writing ability 

who was acting as dramatic critic on 
4 daily of wide circulation. The failure 
sr the success of a play in her mind 
depended upon her state of physical 
eomfort. If she had had a good dinner, 
was with pleasant company, and felt 
well, the exhibition on the stage was 
of a high order. The average news- 
paper critic is not his or her own free 
agent. He cannot as a rule say or do 
as he chooses, even though of appr oved 
worth, ability, and sound judgment. 
The degree of criticism too frequently 
is determined by the number of inches 
of advertising space that is used each 
week by the promoters back of the 
product. Thus, the wily critie learns 
duplicity. He must, if a real artist, ex- 
press himself by saying one thing and 
meaning another. If there could be 
such an idealistic organ as an inde- 
pendent daily, what a staff ef. critics 
it could attach! 

: * * 

In the field of art the reviewer is 
freer to let himself go than in any oth- 
er branch of the work, for, alas, the 
struggling artist is not paying for ad- 
vertising space. But here the deadly 
poison of personal attitude enters in 

at every vulnerable point and friend- 
ship or dislike for the artist enlarges 
or contracts the mental viewpoint. The 
art critic lives among the men and 
women whom he must consider in 
print. He dines and sups with them; 
is alternately host and guest. They 
become his personal friends, or else 
they do not, as each individual ap- 
peals to the taste of the other. Hence 
there are many who argue with much 
sound reasoning that the only fair crit- 
icism of a work of art is the one writ- 
ten by a reviewer on the opposite side 
of the glohe from the man who pro- 
duced it. The assertion was prompted 


not the , 


Both of these men were . 
prefer a just criticism to a mere com- 


' vieay ? 


‘the closes the book in disgust. 


THE GRAPHIC 








no doubt by colossal display of favor- 
itism on the part of the critic in con- 
nection with the public sally of one or 


more of his artist friends. 


Why, asks the layman of sound judg- 
ment and cold precision, should person- 
al friendship between the artist and 


, the critic so bias the mind of the latter 


that he can see nothing but good in 
the work of the former? There is no 
answer to this lamentable question, 
but in nine cases in ten it obviously 
does. It is a peculiar failing of human 
nature, more prevalent among the 
smaller souls of earth who cannot en- 


| joy the divine gift of mutual affilia- 


from the spasmodic conditions of the tion without becoming so imbued with 


primeval west, so has the effect been | haat 
' their 


the charms of the other that they lose 
faculty of discrimination. In 
this wise they accept the defects of 
their natures along with their mental 
or physical perfections and the truest 
and best functions of friendship are 
destroyed—the power and right to crit- 
icise. 
* * 4 

In our endeavors we grow, develop 
and expand only through the sharp 
comparison with the work of our con- 
temporaries. Our most exacting critics 
are sure to prove our best friends when 
we “grow up.” Laudation is the shield 
of the carping critic, bidding for un- 
merited popularity, at the same time it 
is a poisonous dart in the flesh of the 
small-minded, and in any profession, 
art especially, does indefinite harm to 
the one at whom it is hurled. Ask the 


artists who are doing the best work 


and they will tell you that they much 


mendatory effusion of well- juggled 
phrases and unmeaning clauses begin- 
ning and ending in mere words, and in 
reality quite empty of tangible point or 
helpful suggestion. It stands to reason 
that a genial personal acquaintance 
with the artist, thus giving one an in- 
sight to his inner nature and the value 
he places upon his great gift, the atti- 
tude he assumes toward art aS a means 
of truthful expression, would contrib- 
ute interest to any reviewer, but, for 
the sake of justice to all concerned, 


carry it no further. 
* * %6 


The next point of discussion is, To | 


whom shall the critic address his re- 
To those who know more than 
he does or to those who know less; 
that is, to the artists themselves or to 
the public that really does not want to 
purchase a second-rate product? Crit- 
icism is essentially, or should be, for 
the edification of the public, not for the 
instruction of the artist. Criticism, in 
order to be useful, should decry evil 
and ridicule trash. It should expound, 
interpret, sympathize ana#help, Cheer 
ing the worker who is trying to do fine 
things, and if possible win public ap- 
proval and patronage to his support. 
There has been, and I suppose always 
will be, much meaningless discussion 
talked and written about art. There 
are today almost as many ideas on the 
subject of what constitutes true art as 
there are writers to express them. In 
every land and in every language are 
to be- found volumes of manuscripts on 
this much-abused topic, and, unfortun- 
ately, most of these are bulging with 
technical terms which either discour- 
age the reader at the outset or plunge 
him so deeply into the concerete that 
He is 
likely to lose sight of the original 
meaning of the term and end by pro- 
ducing a mere hodge podge of words. 
Why bother about the cause? Rather, 
consider the effect. 











Engravings and Prints 


at HALF PRICE and less. 


Our Old Book Business has grown so rapidly 


that we need al! the space now occupied by our Print Room. We now offer 
our entire stock of fine old Prints, Studies and original Drawings and Paint- 
An early selection advised. 


Dawson's 


Main 3859. 


PURITAS 
DISTILLED 


ings at one-half price or less. 


WATER 


UST pure water—soft, spark- 
J ling, refreshing, scientifically 

distilled, thoroughly aerated, 
carefuily bottled, 5 gallons 40c, 
within the old city boundary lines 
—a trifle more delivered farther 
out, 


Los Angeles Ice and 
Cold Storage Co. 


Home 10053 
—Main 8191 


Phones 


rete = Our 


Safe Deposit | 


Department 

Take advantage of the service of- 
fered by our Safe Deposit Depart- 
ment—boxes rent for $2 a year and 
Up: 

For the convenience of our pa- 
trons we keep this department open 
long hours—from 8 a. m. to 5:30 

p. m. The accommodations include 
directors’, coupon and reading rooms, 
telephones, .large package storage, 
etc.—bring your valuables in today 


and rent a box. 


ed ANEELES TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK 


“THE BANK FOR EVERYBODY” 
Sixth and Spring Streets 





The spring list of the Fleming H. 
Revell Company includes “Religious 
Unrest and Its Reme* ” by James A. 
Anderson; “Learning the Nation,” by 
Joseph B. Clark, D. D.; “A Rainbow 
in the Rain,’ the Journal of Margaret 
Watson, a sojourner in England; “Let- 
ters of Chu Shien Yu, a Chinese Boy;” 
“The Education of the Women of In- 
dia,” by Miss Minna G. Cowan, a com- 
panion volume to Miss Burton’s “The 
Education of Women in China;” “A 
Muslin Sir Galahad,” by Henry Otis 
Dwight; “A Present Day Story of Is- 
lam in Turkey;” “The Steep Ascent,” 
hv Emily E. Entwhistle; “Missionary 
Talks With Young People,” and “A 
West Pointer in the Land of the Mika- 
do,” by Mrs. Laura Delany Garst. The 
last book is described as “the story of 
a great life given unreservedly to the 
service of God in Japan.” Early next 
week will be published ‘Doc Williams,” 
by Charles H.. Lerrigo, M. D., a story 


|of the Middle West of today. 
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>Sec. 12, 


Bookshop 


3250 


In Los Angeles and en- 
virons---goed telephone 
service iS merely a mat- 
ter of using— 


THE HOMEPHONE 
Contract Dept. F-98 
7 10 So.-Olive Sinea 


P. J BACHMANN 


FINE ARTS 
High Grade Picture Framing 


1306 S. Figueroa St. Los Angeles 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
015440 Not Coal Lands. 
U. S. Land Office at 


Los Angeles, California, Feb. 8, 1913. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Joseph A. 
Anker, whose postoffice address is Gen. 
Del., Santa Monica, California, did, on 
the 27th day of April, 1812, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 015440, to purchase the NEYNEY, 
Section 10, Township 1 South, Range 18 
West, B. Meridian, and the _ stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 38, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,’’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $60.00 and the land 40.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 22nd day of April, 1913, 
before -Register and Receiver, U. 8. Land 
Office, at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 
the entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif. 
March 19, 1913 


Not coal lands 016251 

NOTICE is hereby given that John G. 
Moit, whose post-office address is 426 
Douglas Building, Los Angeles, Cal., did, 
on the 28th day of August, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 016251, to purchase the W%SWy%, 
SEYSEY%, Sec. 11, NWYUNWY, 
Section 13, Township 1 South, Range 18 
West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone there- 
on, under the provisions of the act of 
June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, known 
as the “‘Timber and Stone Law,’”’ at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that, pursuant to such application, 
the land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $400.00, the stone estimated at 
$240.00 and the land $160.00; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support 
of his application and sworn statement 
on the 27th day of May. 1913, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facets which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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This has been a week of important 
weddings, and the after-Lenten season 
has opened propitiously for Dan Cupid 
—wWith a whisper from his rosy lips 
that there are at least two engage- 
ments to be announced before spring 


has gone. Easter Monday witnessed 
the marriage of Miss Barbara Burk- 
halter, daughter of Mrs. Denis Burk- 


halter of Scarff street, to Mr. Standish | 


Mitchell, son of Mr. and Mrs. John §. 
Mitchell of Alexandria street. The cer- 
emony was marked by simplicity, and 
was performed by the Rev. Harry 
Thompson, rector of the Church of the 
Angels, at that quaint little chapel in 
the foothills. The bride wore a tailored 
suit of white, with tailored hat, and 


her bouquet was a cluster of orchids | 


and lilies of the valley. Miss Frances 
Burkhalter, in a lavender lingerie gown, 
attended her sister, while Mr. Mowatt 
Mitchell acted as best man. Dinner 


was served at the Burkhalter home | 


following the wedding, guests being 
only the relatives who witnessed the 
marriage. Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell are 
enjoying a motor-honeymoon, and on 
their return will occupy their new bun- 
galow on Fifty-fourth street. 


At the residence of her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Simon Maier of South Flower 
Street, Miss Mary Louise Maier became 
the bride of Mr. Alfred T. Brant, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. O. F. Brant of South 
Figueroa street, Tuesday evening, the 
service being read by the Rev. Joseph 
Glass. Easter lilies and spring blos- 
soms were fragrant decorations for the 
beautiful home. The bride was garbed 
in white satin with trimming of real 
lace and a court train. Her veil and 
the wreath of artificial orange blossoms 
were those worn by Mrs. Maier at her 
own wedding, and the bridal bouquet 
was of orchids and lilies of the valley. 
Mr. Maier gave his daughter in mar- 
riage. Miss Florence Bowden, the maid 
of honor, was in yellow charmeuse, 
with touches of shadow lace, and she 
carried a sheaf of Easter lilies, and 
little Jean Easton, who was flower girl, 
was in a Frenchy frock of white and 
yellow. Mr. Brant Elliott served Mr. 
Brant as best man. After the cere- 
mony, which was witnessed only by 
relatives and intimate friends, supper 
was served. At the bridal table, which 
was bright with spring blossoms, cov- 
ers were laid for the Misses Bowden, 
Florence Brown, Helen Brant, Hildreth 


Maier, Marian Ward, Evangeline Duque | 


Elliott, 
Mark 


Joseph 
Slauson, 


and Messrs. Brant 
Maier, David Brant, 


Thomas Brant and Joseph Barnard. | 


The young people are enjoying a wed- 
ding trip and at its conclusion will 
make their home at the Elliott-Brant 
rancho in the San Fernando vailey. 


St. John’s Episcopal Church was 
chosen by Miss Janette Adams Garner 
for her marriage to Mr. Kenneth Croth- 
ers Grant of New York, which took 
place Wednesday evening. The chureh 
was fragrant with Cecil Brunner roses 
and clusters of peach blossoms, the 
chancel rail and alter being banked 
With the dainty rosebuds. An aisle of 
white satin ribbons formed the path 
of the bridal party. Miss Kate Van 
Nuys led the bridal party, followed by 
Miss Alice Elliott and Miss Lucille 
Clark, all of whom were gowned in 
pink charmeuse draped in delicate lav- 
ender, and fashioned according to the 
individual taste of the wearer. Their 
head-dresses Were bands and aigrettes 
of fiuffy pink tulle, and they carried 
arm bouauets of Cecil Brunners. Next 
came the maid of honor, Miss Virginia 
Garner, in pink satin veiled with lav- 
ender chiffon, and carrying a cluster 


of Ceci] Brunners. The bride, leaning | 
on the arm of her father, was in white 











charmeuse satin, made en traine, and 
trimmed with Duchesse lace which had 
ornamented her mother’s wedding Frown. 
She also wore her mother's wedding 
vell, Which was caught with orange 
blossoms. Her shower bouquet was of 
lilies of the valley. Mr. John Lake Gar- 
ner, Jr., served as best man, and the 
ushers were Messrs. Henry Daly, Philo 
Lindley, Paul Herron and Irving Wal- 
ker. The service was read by the Rt. 


| Rev. Bishop Joseph H. Johnson. Fol- 


lowing the ceremony Mr. and Mrs. 
John Lake Garner, the bride’s parents, 
gave a reception at their home on West 
Adams street for the bridal party and 
close friends. Here, too, the peach blos- 
soms and Cecil Brunners were used. 
Mr. and Mrs. Grant are en route to 
Honolulu for a wedding trip, and will 
live in Pittsburg. Mr. and Mrs. S. Jar- 
vis Adams, of the latter city, came to 
Los Angeles this week to attend the 
marriage of their granddaughter. Tues- 
day evening the bride-elect gave a din- 
ner for her bridal party at the family 


home, after which a rehearsal was 
held. 
Three of the season’s debutantes 


| were guests of honor at the tea given 


by Miss Virginia Walsh Wednesday 
afternoon at her home on Harvard 
boulevard. They were Miss Aileen Mc- 
Carthy, Miss Lillian Van Dyke and 
Miss Sarah Clark, all of them close 
friends of the young hostess, who was 
assisted in receiving by her mother, 
Mrs. Frank Walsh. Spring blossoms 


and ferns decked the beautiful home. 


Leon F. Moss of 
have twenty-four 


Judge and Mrs. 
Lake street will 


‘guests to dinner this evening in com- 








pliment to Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Miles of 
Westmoreland place, who are planning 
a trip abroad. 


Another Easter week wedding was 
that of Miss Feriba McLeod, only 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William Wal- 
lace McLeod of Kingsley drive, to Mr. 
Henry Nelson Bailey, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Elmer EH. Bailey of Alhambra. 
The wedding took place at the McLeod 
home, and there were no attendants. 
The bride was gowned in a white lin- 
gerie over white satin charmeuse, and 
her veil was fastened with lilies of the 
valley, the same blossoms forming her 
bouquet. Mr. and Mrs. Bailey are en- 
joying a trip through Southern Cali- 
fornia, and on their return will occupy 
their own home in Alhambra, which 
was the gift of Mr. Bailey’s parents. 


In honor of Mrs. William Thomas Holt, 
a recent bride, and also as a compli- 
ment to Mrs. Willoughby Rodman who 
has been much feted since her return 
from abroad, Mrs. Robert Edwin Page, 
Mrs. John Wightman McAlester and 
Miss Page gave a large tea party Tues- 
day afternoon. Masses of spring blos- 
soms and feathery ferns decorated the 
house, and the daintily-gowned women 
who assisted in receiving were Mrs. 
Elizabeth Wright, Mrs. Matthew 5S. 
Robertson, Mrs. T. J. Douglass, Mrs. 
David S. Barmore, Mrs. Herbert M. 
Bishop, Mrs. Laura Armstrong, Mrs. 
George L. Cole, Mrs. George L. Cren- 
shaw, Mrs. Cliff Page, Mrs. A. E. Hal- 
sey, Mrs. C. H. Toll, Mrs. Lewis Clark 
Carlisle, Mrs. William James Hawkes, 
Mrs. Charles H. Hance, Mrs. I. 8S. Hib- 
bard, Mrs. Horace B. Wing, Mrs. Wal- 
ter P. Story, Mrs. Nicholas E. Rice, 


'Mrs. Charles M. O’Leary, Mrs. W. J. 


Porter. Mrs. A. G. Newton, Mrs. Albert 
Cruteher, Mrs. F. H. Snowden. Mrs. 
George P. Thresher. Mrs. Eleanor Page 
and Miss Decatur Page. 


Monday afternoon Mrs. Willoughby 
Rodman of Orchard avenue presided at 
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---for this Spring--- 
your figure ts your corset! 
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Face Cream. 


Off and Vaughan 








Once you’ve found your mod- 
el in the right corset, 


the wonderfully new twists 
and drapes of these Fashions 
fOr Spline, 


will set right, swing right—and 
look as though they really be- 
longed to you! 


Here — amongst these really 
new models of the Gossard, 
Bon Ton, Madame Irene and 
La Splph—here is the’ meht 
corset for you. 


E-SUPPLY your skin with the natural oils, the 
“life” that is exhausted by hard water, sun and 
wind, dust-filled air—and the tension of modern 


_ NX Every night, after your face is thoroughly clean— 
rub in, lightly—the soft, creamy nourishment of Alexandria 


At the J. W. 


Robinson Co. 


Beeman and Hendee 


OLD OSTRICH PLUMES RENEWED 
Your old ostrich plumes skillfully repaired and made like 
new at exceedingly small cost—by the “Cawston” Re- 
pair service. The most expert feather repairing service 


available anywhere. 


PLUMES STEAMED AND 
CURLED WHILE YOU WAIT 


Cawston 


Ostrich Farm 


313 Broadway, Los Angeles 
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from abroad. Spring blossoms gar- 
landed the reception rooms, and the 


a bridge tea in compliment to Mrs. S. | hostess had as assistants Mrs. Albert 


1S Salisbury, who recently returned | Crutcher, Mrs. Cliff Page, Mrs. c, c. |—— 








The Rose Tree Tea House 


ae 167 North 
4 Orange Grove 
. Avenue 
Pasadena 
Lunch 12 to 2 
Afternoon Tea 
3 to 6 
Sunday Suppers 
only 6 to 8 
Private Room 
for 
, Luncheons 
xs] Bridge or Tea 
ee Parties 
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Orange Grove Ave. cars pass the door 
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Carpenter, Mrs. W. J. Chichester, Mrs. 
J. Wiley Wells, Mrs. George Cadwalla- 
der, Mrs. J. C. Page, Miss Decatur Page 
and Miss McGoodwin. Tuesday eve- 
ning Mr. and Mrs. Rodman gave a din- 
ner, at which covers were laid ‘for 
forty, and later bridge was played. 
Thursday evening they honored Mr. 
and Mrs. James W. Dodd of Louisville, 
who have come here to live, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Conway Campbell-Johnson, 
with a musicale. 


Yesterday afternoon Mrs. Charles 
Francis Patterson and Mrs. William 
Cox-Keim gave a reception at the home 
of the former on Ardrnore avenue. Spring 
blossoms decked the reception rooms 
and tea was served at flower-strewn 
tables by Mrs. Harriett S. Wright, Mrs. 


Mrs. J. C. McCoy. Assisting in receiv- 
ing were Mrs. W. F. Callender, Mrs. 
Hoyt Mitchell, Mrs. T. Beverly Keim, 
Jr., Mrs. H. T. Wyatt, Mrs. Allen Ald- 
rich, Mrs. Charles D. Goldthwaite, Mrs. 
Irving S. Leonis, Mrs. Washington Run- 
yon, Mrs. Roger Rice, Miss Mathilde 
Bartlett, Miss Elizabeth Helm, Miss 
Eleanor Vallely, Miss Olshausen, Miss 
Helen Updegraff, Miss Helen Spauld- 
ing, Miss Muriel Stewart, Miss Eliza- 
beth Gibson, Miss Emma Bates, Miss 
Anna McCague, Miss Marian Delmazzo 
and Miss Florence Palmer of Chico. 


Artistic decorations marked the an- 
nual ball of the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, which took place Tuesday 
evening at Kramer’s. Baskets of ferns 
studded with white and red carnations 
and tied with tulle ribbons brightened 
the ball room, and formed the center- 
pieces for the tables at which an old- 
fashioned Southern supper was served. 
Acting as patronesses were Mmes. 
Wesley Clark, Leslie Brand, Orra E. 
Monnette, Walter Perry Story, A. Ww. 
Ellington, W. J. Chichester, Olin Well- 
born, Erasmus Wilson, W. If. Hollings- 
worth, Samuel Carey Dunlap, James 
T Fitzgerald, Wheaton A. Gray, Martin 
Haenke, Charles H. Hance, R. H. Ho- 
well, Eugene Hawkins, Harry M. Rob- 
inson, G. F. Long, F. J. McKinney, 
Harrison Purdue, Matthew S. Robert- 
son, Albert M. Stephens, A. B. Stocker, 
EB. T. Sherer, C. Q. Stanton, William 
Strong, Charles Wellborn, Ralph Wil- 
liams and John Wolfskill. 


Miss Pinita Drake, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Rivers Drake of 
South Flower street, is planning to 
pass several months with her sister, 
Mrs. T. N. Greene, on the Greene ranch 
at Peoria, Ariz. 


Mrs. W. L. Wade and Mrs. W. F. 
Adams entertained with a card party 
Wednesday at the home of the latter 
on Bond street. The affair was in 
honor of Mrs. George W. Mills. 


Mrs. Robert Leland Gillespie, former- 
ly Miss Maude Adams, was guest of 
honor at a bridge luncheon given Tues- 
day by Mrs. J. C. Cline of South Bon- 
nie Rrae street. 


Mrs. M. L. Brooks of New York, who 
has been the guest of her niece, Mrs. 
William T. Calderwood, has left for 
San Francisco for a visit before return- 
ing to her eastern home. She has been 
the recipient of much social attention 
since her visit here, and recently Mrs. 
Calderwood gave a daintily appointed 
bridge luncheon in her honor at the 
Sierra Madre club. 


Owing to the recent death of her 
father, Mrs. Robert G. Livingston, Mrs. 
D. F. Robertson is returning from 
abroad, and will arrive here April 8. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robertson will leave in 
September for a tour of the world. 


Wednesday afternoon the Beta Phi 
Sorority of the University of Southern 
California held a reception at the home 
of Mrs. William E. Jamison of 2024 
South Hoover street in honor of Olga 
Steeb, the Los Angeles pianist. About 
two hundred guests enjoyed the after- 
noon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Munro D. Montgomery 


have returned from their honeymoon, 
and are established at 2040 West Thir- 





' Donato of St. James 
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tieth street. Mrs. Montgomery—who 
was Miss Mildred Whitnah—will re- 
ceive Wednesdays. 


Dr. and Mrs. Milbank Johnson have 
been enjoying a visit in San Francisco. 


Mr. John Mackey Elliott announces 
the engagement of his daughter, Miss 
Alice Elliott to Mr. Clifford Langley 
of New York. The date of the wedding 
has not yet been decided, but it will 
probably take place In the autumn. 


Mrs. J. E. Stearns and daughter, 
Miss Katherine Stearns, and Madame 
Park are in New 
York, and will leave from that port 
Wednesday for a summer abroad. 


Mrs. Walter Perry Story of New 


| Hampshire street will be hostess this 
Ww. S. Bartlett, Mrs. C. Q. Stanton and | - 


afternoon at a large luncheon for Mrs. 
William Randolph Hearst. About sev- 
enty guests will be seated at the tables, 
which are to be decked with spring 
blossoms. Mrs. Story is to give a sim- 
ilar affair April 3. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Mines of Kings- 
ley Drive will have as guests of honor 
at a dinner which they are giving this 
evening Mr. and Mrs. William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. 


Mrs. W. H. Holliday of 1386 West 
Adams street was hostess at a charm- 
ing reception Thursday afternoon, for 
which about five hundred ecards had 
been issued. The house was fragrant 
with peach blossoms and vases of 
American Beauties. <A novel feature 
of the affair was that Mrs. Holliday 
dispensed with the usual long receiv- 
ing list and was the only hostess of the 
afternoon. 


Mrs. Thomas J. Fleming and her two 
debutante daughters, the Misses Mar- 
garet and Louise Fleming, will leave 
Monday for the east, and will sail 
April 12 for Liverpool. Later in the 
summer they will be joined by Mr. 
Fleming. 


D. F. Robertson, manager of the 
steamship department of the Citizens 
Trust and Savings Bank, has received 
a cable announcing the arrival at Co- 
lombo of Dr. and Mrs. Herman Janss, 
Miss Louise Janss, Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Jevne, Dr. and Mrs. James Mason and 
Judge and Mrs. Walter White. 


Around the World Tours 
Mr. D. F. Robertson, manager Steam- 
ship Dept. Citizens Trust and Savings 
Bank, 308 to 310 South Broadway, has 
reduced the first class Around the 
World rates to $480.50. This is cheap- 
er than staying at home.—Adv. 


Dr. Albert Hale, author of several! 
books on South America, is now in 
South America lecturing and doing re- 
search work. Dr. Hale’s book, “The 
South Americans,’ was given promi- 
nent mention in another volume on 
South America by Ambassador James 
Bryce. 
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Spring 
Dress Goods 


UR assortment of woolen dress 
goods for Spring wear is very 


attractive. It comprises the 


latest weaves in the most fashiona- 
ble colorings. The following fabrics 
are especially adapted for making 
tailored suits— 

FAILLE DE LAINE 

COTE DE CHEVAL 

CLUSTER CORDS 


Prices $2.25 to $2.50 Yard 


Good assortment of street shades. | 
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Excursion 








The “Security” 


considers it part of its business 
to accommodate its patrons in 
every reasonable and legitimate 
way: 


The service offered to you is 
the result of nearly a quarter of 
a century of strict adherence to 
principles of safe and conserva- 
tive banking 


Trust Department 
Safe Deposit and Storage Vaults 
Foreign Steamship Agency | 


4% on Term Savings Accounts 
3% on Special Savings Accounts 
New Account Windows 
25-26-27-28-29 
Resources Over ....$47,500,000.00 
Capital and Reserve 3,400,000.00 


GURITY TRvUsT 
= SAVINGS BAN K 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


Security Building—5th & Spring 
Equitable Branch—ist & Spring 


SAN FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 

SAN JOSE 
STOCKTON 
Friday, April 4th 


Return Limit April 18th, 1913. 
Stopovers allowed on return trip. 


Visit the Exposition City 
THE COAST LINE 


100 miles along the ocean shore— 
The hills and mountains are covered 
with the green grass and wild flowers 
of Spring. 

Santa Clara Vailey is white and pink 
with the bloom of thousands of acres 
of orchard— 


And the whole trip will be one of en- 


ley. 


joyment and delight. 


THE VALLEY LINE 


Through the great San Joaquin Val- 


Over the Tehachapi by daylight. 


8 Trains Daily 


Southern Pacific 


LOS ANGELES OFFICES 
600 South Spring Street 


Station Fifth and Central Ave. 


Professional and Business Directory 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY 


SAMUEL C. FOY, (Established 1854) 
315 North Los Angeles St. Bdwy 1013 


JEWELRY MANFACTURERS 





CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217144 S. Spring St., Upstairs 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 





JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 
HLECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 514 S. Broad- 
way. Main 987; Home F'8037 


DEPARTMENT OF THE [INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
March 25, 1913. 

Not coal lands 016608 

NOTICE is hereby given that Hdward 
A. Campbell, whose post-office address is 
520 S. Flower St., Los Angeles, California, 
did, on the 15th day of October, 1912, file 
in this office Sworn Statement and Ap- 
plication, No, 016608, to purchase the NW% 
NEY, EYANWY, NEYSWH, Section 23, 
Township 1 South, Range 19 West, S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the “Tim- 
ber and Stone Law,’’ at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that, 
pursuant to such application, the land 
and stone thereon have been appraised, 
at $400.00, the stone estimated at $230.00 
and the land $170.00; that said applicant 
will offep final proof in support of his ap- 
plication and sworn statement on the 6th 
day of June, 1913, before the Register and 
Receiver, U. 8S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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By Caroline Reynolds 

It is so seldom that New York man- 
agers see fit to vouchsafe the Western 
circuit a good company as well as a 
good play, that such a rarity is prone 
to call forth encomiums that smack of 
hyperbole. Usually, if the play is 
good the company is so mediocre that 
all the charm of the offering is lost. 
But in “Little Miss Brown,’’ which is 
playing at the Majestic this week, 
there is a brisk comedy of many mer- 
its and a company that is excellent in 
almost every detail. When Philip Bar- 


LIDA McMILLAN, AT THE 





sources. Her attempts to get in at the 
various hotels, confessedly penniless 
and without luggage, especially when 
She gives her name as just Miss 


Brown, bring down upon her the wrath 


of the hotel clerks. But at one hotel a 
canny telegraph operator persuades 
little Miss Brown to assume the role 
of a Mrs. Dennison, whose husband 
has wired for accommodations. Mrs. 
Dennison has telegraphed that she will 
not come until a day later, and Mr. 


Dennison is not expected until the next 
that time Miss Brown 
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morning. By 


ORPHEUM NEXT WEEK 





tholomae wrote “Overnight,” that 
frothy little comedy of naive naughti- 
ness, he hit the bullseye of laughter, 
and in “Little Miss Brown,” he has 
used a somewhat similar situation 
with cven greater success, and it is 
rare indeed that a playwright suc- 
ceeds in “following up.” “Little Miss 
Brown” has the same air of discreet 
naughtiness, but without impropriety. 
An ingenuous and wide-eyed young 
damsel comes to the city for a visit, 
but owing to a mistake in dates she is 
not met by her fiance. Her handbag 
is stolen, and she is left without re- 


ean get her fiance on the wire and be 
disentangled from her predicament. 
But Mr. Dennison arrives unexpectedly 
after the pseudo Mrs. Dennison is in- 
stalled in the apartment, which con- 
sists of a sitting room and two bed- 
rooms. Luckily, he does not disturb 
the fair damsel who has added herself 
to his family. But next morning, 
Wifie burst upon the scene, and the 
complications become bewildering— 
with all explained in the end. 

There are many clever lines and a 
certain Frenchy sparkle to the little 
play, the luster being greatly enhanced 
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THE HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


Announces the return of the famous 


Herr Ferdinand Stark 


and his celebrated orchestra whose superb concerts will be a feature of 


After-Theater Suppers in the Exclusive Mission Grill 


After the matinee the ladies will take delight in the dainty 
Afternoon Tea served in the Main Dining Salon 


by the acting of the company. Madge 
Kennedy makes the name part a de- 
licious creature of girlish loveliness 
and naivete, and William Morris, who 
plays Richard Dennison does it with a 
rare charm of maturity, personality 
and magnetism. Ned A. Sparks, who is 
remembered here for his portrayal of 
the hotel clerk in “Overnight,” has a 
somewhat similar character to picture 
in the present offering, and does it 
With his own peculiar method, which 
is original and side-splitting. The col- 
ored porter of Tom lLemonier is a 
classic and Ray Bowden is well nigh 
perfect as the telephone girl. Olive 
Harper Thorne is a stately beauty as 
the outraged Mrs. Dennison, and Elise 
Hitz as Miss Wendell makes a big hit 
in a small part... There are many 
minor bits of worth—-the whole com- 
pany giving an exceedingly well bal- 
anced performance. 


Genee’s Admirable Art 

To those Los Angelans who have not 
journeyed to the Atlantic coast of late, 
Adeline Genee has been only a name 
on a program, a picture and a story 
in a magazine or newspaper. But this 
week at the Auditorium Adeline Genee 
has made herself a reality—although 
this elfin, sparkling creature, tripping 
through the mazes of her delicate 
dances seems searcely flesh and blood. 
Perhaps, if she had been advertised 
as doing a “turkey trot” in a gauzy 
drape, massed houses would have 
greeted her, but it is a reflection on 
our lovers of good things that the 
houses as a rule have not been worthy 
the art of this dancer. There is noth- 
ing of the sex appeal—nothing of the 
physical or the sensuous in her danc- 
ing. It is as soulless as a moonbeam, 
and as beautiful. She flits like a but- 
terfly—a pixie who dances for the 
sheer love of the beauty and poetry of 
motion. Her program entitled “La 
Danse” is the most interesting of her 
two offerings. In it She portrays the 
dancers and dances of old, from 1710 
to 1845, proving that the inventors of 
our new steps are far from original— 
as evidences of everything from the 
three step and tango to the no-clasp 
waltz are shown in her fifth tableau. 
The gavotte, the passepied, the cha- 
connes, the polka—all are danced with 
exquisite art. Toe-dancing is not often 
interesting—it is so thoroughly arti- 
ficial—and, as a rule, utterly without 
spontaneity. But between Adeline Ge- 
nee’s toe-dancing and that of the ordi- 
nary dancer there is as much differ- 
ence as between star dust and earth 
dust. In “Robert le Diable,”’ which is 
placed on both programs, she reaches 
the zenith of her grace in that branch 
of her art. Her famous “Hunting 
Dance” is a bewitching picture, in 
which, for the first time, she hecomes 
a human creature. It is a clever crea- 
tion and 
applause of the audiences. “La Ca- 
margo,” the pantomime, is rather dull 
except when Genee is twinkling her 
pretty toes. Mons. Volinin proves him- 
self a worthy colleague of the famous 
dancer, and Mile. Schmolz does several 
admirable interpolations, while the 
corps de ballet is equally satisfying. 
The dancing of the latter aggregation 
in a quaint old minuet is delightful. 


“Dust of Egypt” at the Morosco 
“The Dust of Egypt” is almost as 
dead as it sounds, for the theme is not 


is danced to the continua] | 


: 


new, nor is it carried out in a manner 
sufficiently origina] to lend it an illu- 
sion of novelty. All the worn-out 
tricks of farceurs are used—even the 
atrocious stand-by of showering an 
actor with a soda siphon. There are 
one or two clever lines in it, one or 
two laughable situations, but the en- 
tire third act could be eliminated with- 
out a scar to bear evidence of the am- 
putation. In fact, a thin idea has been 
stretched to cover ioo large a surface, 
and the effort has not been successful. 
How many, many times has the come- 
dy-maker utilized the idea of a statue, 
or a similar being, coming to life in a 
man’s apartment, and thus bringing 
down woe upon his head? This time 
it is an Egyptian princess, who re- 
covers from her mummified condition 
in the apartment of Geoffrey Lascelles, 
a model English bachelor. Amenset, 
the princess, plunges Geoffrey into a 
vortex of trouble—but in the end he 
wakens to find it is but a dream—a 
peurile and commonplace finale, surely. 
Were the Moroseo company not so 
capable “The Dust of Egypt” would be 
even drier than it is. Frances Ring 
plays Amenset with a dignity 
and a beauty that places it above 
the realm of farce creations. Of 
course, it is a comedy figure, but Miss 
Ring makes it much more than that. 
Harrison Hunter proves that he is @ 
farceur as well as an excellent player 
of straight parts. He works a bit too 
hard as Geoffrey, perhaps, because he 
appreciates the paucity of material at 
his command, but as a whole he gives 
the part a value not inherited from the 
playwright. Thomas MacLarnie plays 
a biuff old general in capital style, and 
James K. Applebee does an inimitable 
character bit as a servant. Grace Val- 
entine has none of the feminine allure 
which should belong to the part of 
Geoffrey’s flance, while Helen Robert- 
son is so far out of the picture as a 
languid grande dame that it is rather 
painful. The Einglish accents of the 
players are weird creations—Mr. Hunt- 
er being the only one who has the real 
touch. The scenery is not up to stand- 
ard in any of the acts. 


Novelties at the Orpheum 


Claude Golden, the card expert, is 
the bright particular star at the Or- 
pheum this week. Golden outshines 
all his predecessors and does tricky 
things with the cards that are novel— 
which is a marvelous achievement. 
The Five Mowatts are skillful jugglers 
and handle the Indian clubs with won- 
derful precision. Sibyl Brennan anu 
James Diamond are almost funny sev- 
eral times in their “Niftynonsense” 
sketeh—although the mirthful mo- 
ments are not according to their cal- 
culations, A musical turn is offered 
by Marco Wolff and his sister, Los An- 
geles musicians. Young Wolff gives 
but a brief insight into his powers of 
playing the violin, which is to be de- 
cried. A little less of the sister’s sing- 
ing—which is far from tuneful and 
whose songs are not well chosen—and 
a little more of the violin would please 
the audiences. ‘Puss in Boots” still 
retains the effective Amazon dance, 
which is the best thing in the act, Will 
Cressy and Blanch Dayne harvest a 
bumper crop of Jaughs and tears in 
their homely sketch, the zoological cir- 
cus does strange things and one of 
the Edwards, Ryan and Tierney trio 
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brings down the house by singing the 
Frankenstein-Silverwood “California”’ 
song. The talking pictures are more 
successful this week than last and are 
impressive in their ingenuity and sug- 
gested possibilities. 


“Prince of Tonight” at the Mason 


“The Prince of Tonight” is the sort 
of show that has many possibilities, 
providing a2 good company can see 
their value. Otherwise, it is rather 
dull entertainment that is afforded— 
which is the case in the production at 
the Mason Opera House this week. 
The scenery is so shopworn and rag- 
ged and the costumes so soiled and 
wrinkled and mended that they are of- 
fensive to the eye. Furthermore, 
neither company nor chorus is pos- 
sessed of more than mediocre ability. 
Tom Arnold has the role of Jim Suth- 
erland, who for a single night is made 
Prince of Lunitania, and while he has 
pleasing qualities, he is self-conscious 
and inclined to effeminacy; and his 
slight voice is not used to good advan- 
tage. Eva Carey, who plays the part 
of Jim’s sweetheart, is good to look 
upon and has a sweet speaking voice, 
but she cannot sing, and a slight im- 
pediment in her speech mars what- 
ever lyrical quality her songs might 
possess. The remainder of the com- 
pany is remarkable chiefly for its lack 
of ability—especially so in the case of 
Vivian Forrest, who plays Mrs. Stuart 
so badly that it is ridiculous. It is too 
bad to see a third-class offering at a 
first-class house. 


Offerings Next Week 


Monday night at the Majestic theater 
will be seen Oliver Morosco’s produc- 
tion of L. Frank Baum and Louis 
Gottschalk’s “The Tik Tok Man of 02,” 
which is described as being ‘a quaint, 
whimsical diversion.” It is in two acts 
and a prologue. It is a stage version of 
several of Mr. Baum’s tales of the 
mythical land of Oz, and has to do 
with the search by Betsy, Hank, the 
mule, and the Shaggy Man for the 
brother of Shaggy. They are joined in 
their search by the Princess Ozma, 
Private Files, Polychrome, the Tik Tok 
Man, who is rescued from a well, Queen 
Ann and a host of others. Mr. Morosco 
has left nothing undone that manager- 
jal experience and ingenuity could sug- 
gest, and he has had the valuable as- 
sistance of Frank Stammers, an un- 
usually clever stage director, as well 
as Mr. Baum and Mr. Gottschalk. The 
Tik Tok cast will include Morton and 
Moore, a pair of especially good come- 
dians, Eugene Cowles, whose remark- 
able basso made such a hit when he 
was here with the Brady light opera 
revivals last season; Dolly Castles, the 
little comedienne, Vera Doria, the lyric 
soprano, Charles Ruggles, popular with 
local audiences by reason. of his work 
with the stock companies; Burns and 
Fulton, a team of well liked vaudevil- 
lians: Leonora Novasio, a young sing- 
er of talent; Fred Woodward, who will 
play the part of Hank, the Mule; Mme. 
Josie Intropidi, one of the best char- 
acter comediennes of the Amarican 
stage, and about sixty others. An or- 
chestra of thirty-two will be under the 
direction of Mr. Gottschalk. 


Florence Reed, one of the most pop- 
ular as well as the most brilliant young 
actresses that have ever appeared with 
local stock organizations, will make her 
first appearance at the Morosco thea- 
ter Sunday afternoon with the Morosco 
Producing company in Eugene Walter’s 
great play, “The Easiest Way.” Miss 
Reed wil! have the role originally play - 
ed by Frances Starr—that of a young 
woman who tries the stage aS a means 
of livelihood and after achieving quasi- 
success and being forced to undergo 
many privations, turns to the protec- 
tion of a rich man. Then comes the 
younger lover, who is penniless, but 
who wants to marry the girl and begin 
all over again. He goes west to make 
his fortune, and she leaves the rich 
man to earn her living honestly. But 
the taint of luxury is in her blood—she 
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wants the brightness and glitter of hfe, 
and she chooses the easiest way by go- 
ing back to her protector, thus forfeit- 
ing the love of her fiance, with a trag- 
ic but dramatic finale. The play is in 
Walter’s most vigorous style, and while 
it tells a highly dramatic story, is re- 
plete with humor. The Frances Starr 
part will give Miss Reed splendid op- 
portunity, and the Morosco company 
should afford excellent support. 


For six continuous, successful weeks 
the Burbank theater has been ringing 
with the laughter of capacity audi- 
ences who have been shrieking with 
glee over “The Elixir of Youth,” and 
there is no apparent diminishing of in- 
terest taken in the comedy, which 
means that the Covington-Simonsen 
offering will open the seventh week of 
its run with the Sunday matinee. The 
ludicrous’ situations devised by the 
playwrights have caught the Burbank 
in a hurricane of mirth, and since the 


farce has had various changes it is | 


even funnier than in its pristine form. 
The Burbank company is giving it an 
excellent production. 


Six new acts will gladden Orpheum 
devotees the week beginning Monday 
matinee, March 31, each a topliner. The 
headliner of all will be Jack Norworth, 
long of the team of Norworth and 
Rayes, now associated with “The Hon- 
eymoon Four.’ Norworth has been a 
prominent vaudevillian and musical 
comedy star for years, and has written 
many popular songs. He is a good 
dancer and patter-man. His “Honey- 
moon Four” is appropriately named, as 
both couples are real honeymooners, 
which doesn’t detract from their abil- 
ity to trip the light fantastic. Miss 
Lida McMillan and her company have 
a elever skit entitled “The Late Mr. 
Allen,” by Bozeman Bulger and May 
Tully. In this Mrs. Allen discovers Mr. 
Allen in the act of enjoying a cham- 
pagne supper with a coterie of fair 
damsels, and forthwith declares him 
dead and goes into mourning. How he 
retrieves himself is the secret of the 
play. Eddy Howard, late of Howard & 
North, but with a new partner, Bert 
Snow, has a lively skit, “Those Were 
«he Happy Days.” Wotpert and Paulan 
do catapult exercises, and Mme. Gra- 
vetta, Lacandre and company will por- 
tray great celebrities. Peggie Lennie 
and company have a sketch entitled 
“Cleopatra’e Needle,” which is said to 
be unusual in plot and development. 
James Diamond and Sybil 
and the Five Mowatts are the hold- 
overs. The Edison talking pictures 
will show new subjects, and the Frank- 
enstein orchestra will have a new pro- 
cram. 


Coming Behymer Attractions 


Eugene Ysaye, the master violinist, 
and conceded to be the greatest artist 
of his generation, will come to Los 
‘Angeles in May, and the mail orders 


are already coming in from all parts of 
is his final visit to | 


California. This 
America, and it is just eight years 
since he last played here. Ysaye is one 
of the Philharmonic offerings this sea- 
son. 


Josef Lhevinne’s brilliant achieve- 
ments in his many European concert 
tours and his five American tours, in- 
cluding appearances in Mexico and 
Cuba, have brought him into promi- 
nence throughout the entire musical 
world. He has had unlimited oppor- 
tunity to become a great master of the 
piano. At fourteen he appeared as 
soloist at one of the concerts of the 
Moscow Symphony Society, playing 
Reethoven’s Emperor Concerto with 
such success that Rubenstein publicly 
embraced him. Soon after, in competi- 
tion with twenty others, Lhevinne won 
the Rubenstein prize, the highest honor 
obtainable by pianists in Europe. At 
the Conservatory of Moscow Saronoff 
was Lhevinne’s teacher, Rubenstein his 
vatron and Tschaikowsky his mentor. 
In Paris, Berlin, Vienna and London 
Lhevinne has been pronounced a gen- 
ius and in America each of his five 
visits has added to his fame. He is 
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HAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER 


Broadway, near Ninth. 


LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE. 


Oliver Morosco, Main amser 


BEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT, MARCH 31, FIRST TIME ON ANY STAGE 
Oliver Morosco’s $40,000 Production of 


The Vik-Tok Mam of Oz 


NOTE—NOT MORE THAN 10 SEATS WILL BE SOLD TO ANY ONE PER- 
SON FOR ANY ONE PERFORMANCE. Prices 50c to $2.00. WEDNESDAY 


MATINEES. 


MOROSCO TinlIEATER 


BEST SEATS $1.00. 


Broadway bet. 
Seventh and Highth 


MATINEES THURSDAYS, SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS. 
BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, MARCH 30, 


FLORENCE REED AND THE MOROSCO PRODUCING COMPANY will offer 
the first stock production of Eugene Walters’ famous play, 


“The Easiest Way” 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


Main. Sarees. 
Near Sixth. 


BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, MARCHE. 30, 


The Burbank players will offer for the seventh week, the record-breaking Com- 
edy, 


“The Elixir of Youth” 


Broadway. bet. 6th & 7th. 
Home 10477. Main 977 


ORPHEUM THEATER 


THE STANDARD 
OF VAUDEVILLE 


AMERICA’S FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY FIREP 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY MATINEE, MARGH 31 


JACK NORWORTH 
and Honeymoon Four 

EDDY HOWARD & BERT SNOW 
“Those Were the Happy Days” 


LIDA M’MILLAN & CO. 
“The Late Mr. Allen’ 
WOTPERT & PATILAH 
Expert Catapaultists 


EDISON TALKING-MOVING PICTURES—World’s Highth Wonder 


GRAVETTA-LAVONDRE CoO. 
Transformationists 

DIAMOND & BRANNAN 
‘'Niftinonsense’”’ 


PEGGIE LENNIE & Co. 
“‘Cleopatra’s Needle’’ 

FIVE MOWATTS 
Club Juggiers 


Orpheum Symphony Orchestra Concerts 2 and 8 p. m. 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c; Boxes $1. Matinee at 2 Daily, 10-25-50c: Boxes T6e. 


often compared to Rubenstein. He will 
be heard in but one recita! in this city, 
Tuesday night, 
gram is as follows: 


Fantasie and Fugue, G minor (Bach- 
Liszt); Sonata, Op. 31 (Beethoven); Pas- 
toral Variee (Mozart); Presto E major 
(Mendelssohn); Variations on the Theme 
of Paganini, two series (Brahms); Im- 
promptu, F sharp (Chopin); Nocturne, Op. 
§ B major (Chopin); Fantasie, F minor 
(Chopin); Robert le Diable (Liszt). 


Friday afternoon, April 11, has been 
set for the last of this year’s symphony 
concerts under the direction of Harley 
Hamilton. The closing program of the 
season is an interesting one, and the 
music loving publie should turn out en 
masse as a farewell to Director Ham- 
ilton, who wil! go abroad immediately 
following the concert. Charles Pem- 
berton, the local violinist and com- 
poser, who has been a member of the 
first violin section of the orchestra for 
sixteen years, is the composer of “The 
Light That Failed,’ which is to be one 
of the features. Dvorak’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, a tribute to America and Hugo 
Kahn’s Grand Festival March and 
Hymn to Liberty will be heard, while 
the soloist will be Josef Lhevinne, play- 
ing Liszt's First Concerto in E flat ma- 
jor. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
014439 Not coal lands 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
February 18, 1913. 

NOTICE is hereby given that William 
Norris, of 520 N Alameda St., Los Angeles, 
Cal., who, on December 16, 1911, made 
Homestead Entry, No. 014489, for SW%4- 
Sw, Section 23, WYNWY, NWY“SWH, 
Section 26, Township i South, Range 18 
West, 8S B Meridian, has filed notice of in- 
tention to make commutation proof, to-es- 
tablish claim to the land above described, 
before the Register and Receiver, United 
States Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, on the ist day of April, 1913, at 10 

o’clock a. m, 

Claimant names as witnesses: William 
D. Newell, of Los Angeles, Cal.; Edward 
A. Mellus, Joseph A. Anker, William A. 
Lockwood, all of Santa Monica, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 


April 1, and the pro- 





353 So. Hill St. 
O. E. FARISH, Pres’t 
GILBERT E. GARDNER, Vice-Pres’t 


We Buy and Sell Real Estate 
and do a general Brokerage Business 
Rentals and Insurance 


ae \ BR . 
CALIFORNIA REALTY CORPOP* | iN 


S ANGELES 


H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec’y-Treas. 
JONATHAN S. DODGE, Director 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
February 26, 1913. 
Not coal lands. 03756 

NOTICE is hereby given that Guillermo 
Bojyorquez, of Palms, Cal., who, on Jan- 
uary 6, 1906, made Homested entry, No. 
03756, for Lots 1, 2,3 & 4, Section 19, Town- 
Ship 1 8S., Range 16 W., S. B. Meridian, has 
filed notice of intention to make five 
year proof to establish claim to the land 
above described, before the Register and 
Reeeiver, United States Land Office, Los 
Angeles. California, on the 9th day of 
April, 1913, at 9 o’clock a. m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: N. S. 
Guzman. of Palms, Cal.; Morton Allen, 
Juan Vargas, Francisco Trujillo, Dolores 
Trujillo, all of Topanga, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR . 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
Not Coal Lands—013966 


Feb. 17, 1918. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Roland 
Emery Williams, of Santa Monica, Cal., 
who, on Sept. 29, 1911. made Homestead 
Entry, No. 013966, for S%YSW, Section 25, 
SEI,SEY. Section 26, Township 18, Range 
17 W., S. B. Meridian, has filed notice 
of invention to make commutation proof, 
to establish claim to the land above de- 
scribed, before the Register and Receiver, 
United States Land Office, at Los Ange-. 
les. California, on the 3ist day of March, 
1913, at 10 o’clock a, m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: 


( James 
H. Jackson, Hippolyte Bieule. 


William 


'Eckhardt, Ray Bell, all of Santa Monica, 


California. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





Pioneering 
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mm Arizona 


BY THOS. L. SHULTZ 


if. 
“Cabeza de Vaca and his four com- 
rades were left in a desperate plight. 
Before them stretched hundreds of 


leagues of treacherous’ sea; behind 
them ley an unknown region of vast 
extent, never yet pressed by the foot of 
an European. A council was held and 
in spite of the fact that they had 
neither compass nor provision, it wags 
resolved to penetrate the wilderness to 
the west an@ make an attempt to join 
their countrymen in Mexico. They 
waded the swamps and bayous of Flor- 
ida; passed through the Indian towns 
of the region now embraced within the 
states of Georgia and Alabama, and 
were kindly treated and supplied with 
provisions by those savages. They dis- 
covered and crossed the “Father of 
Waters” two years before De Soto 
stood upon its banks and found a fitting 
resting place beneath its turbid flood. 
They traversed the great plains of the 
West; passed up the Arkansas river; 
entered what is now known as New 
Mexico; visited the Indian pueblos 
along the Rio Grande, and passed on 
westward and entered the Zuni and 
Moqui villages. After a short stay in 
the pueblos of the last named tribe, 
they turned their faces southward; 
passed through the region now em- 
braced in eastern Arizona, were the 
first white men to see the ruins of Casa 
Grande and the Pima settlements on 
the Gila, and after many privations and 
numerous adventures succeeded at last 
in joining their countrymen at Culia- 
ecacn jin Sinaloa.” 

No traveler ever belittles his exploits 
in his travels, and the stories told by 
these five adventurers were well gar- 
nished with wonders and dazzling de- 
scriptions of the “Seven Cities of Ci- 
bola,’ where the streets were paved 
with gold and the houses were roofed 
with the same royal metal whose glitter 
has ever dazzled the eyes of the sons 
of men. Tales of wonders came thick 
and fast in the exploration of the new 
world, The wildest and most improba- 
ble rumors gained credence and trav- 
elers strove to outdo one another in 
their descriptions of unknown lands. 
Cabeza de Vaea and his companions 
were no exceptions to the general] rule. 
Thinking, no doubt, that no one would 
make a second attempt at the hazard- 
ous journey, they gave free rein to their 
imaginations in describing the won- 
drous wealth of the “Seven Cities of 
Cibola” which they had visited. 

Their glowing accounts inflamed the 
minds of the priests who believed there 
were thousands of souls to save, and of 
the adventurers, who had visions of 
untold wealth to be had for the taking. 
Thus only a few months after De 
Vaca’s return to Culiacan an expedition 
composed of Padre de Niza and a few 
priestly followers took the northward 
trail in search of the famous cities. 
This was in April, 1539. But this expe- 
dition proved a failure before any great 
distance had been traversed. Camping 
within sight of the first “city” or “pu- 
eblo” (which was probably Oraibe), the 
padre sent forward a peace ambassa- 
dor to proclaim his good intentions. 
His emissary was Signor Estevan, a 
black, and the shocked historian relates 
that the natives, taking exception to 
the negro’s undue familiarity with their 
wives and daughters, knocked out his 
brains with their war clubs. Thus we 
see the Moquis are responsible for es- 
tablishing the precedent for the mode 
so vopular in certain of our states in 
dealing with similar cases. This un- 


fortunate episode, of course, put an end | 


to diplomatic relations and the pio1s 
Father de Niza, having no men-of-arms 
with him, sorrowfully turned home- 
ward. 

In April, 1540. Vasquez de Coronado 
led an expedition of one thousand men 
to the north in avest of the famous 
Seven Cities. His route lay north as 


he desired to visit Casa Grande, having 
received meager information of the 
place from the reports of the de Vaca 
party and the Indians of the north 
This, route was through the central 
portion of Arizona. What is now the 
city of Tucson was visited and found 
to be an Indian town of pretensions, 
The Pima villages entertained them 
and the ruins of Casa Grande were ex- 
plored. From here the march for the 
Seven Cities of the Cibola was resumed, 
the course being north across the Gila 
river, up the Hassayampa probably 
near to its source, thence on across the 
Verde river and the Mogollon moun- 
tains to the north of San Francisco 
peak, finally reaching the Little Colo- 
rado and the long sought Seven Cities 
which proved to be the modest homes 
of the Moqui Indians. Coronado went 
prepared to handle the gold which was 
described as being so plentiful by de 
Vaca, and one can imagine the pure 
Castilian profanity that was let loose 
on the balmy Moqui atmosphere by 
Coronado and his cohorts when they 
found that they had been made the 
victims through the “yarns” of the de 
Vaca party. 

Castanada, the historian of the expe- 
dition, in giving a description of the 
ruins of Casa Grande, says of that fam- 
ous building which still remains as a 
monument to the greatness of a people 
whose history perished with them: 
“One of them is a large edifice, the 
principal room in the center being four 
stories high and those adjoining it on 
four sides, with walls two varras thick 
(about 5 feet 6 inches) of strong adobe 
material, so smooth on the inside as to 
resemble planed boards and so polished 
that they shine like the finest pottery.” 
Castanada also describes the Hassa- 
yampa in glowing terms as a stream 
carrying gold in its sands in large 
quantities. He doesn’t say, but it is 
to be presumed that the expedition did 
not care to waste time to wash sand 
when farther on all they had to do was 
to wrest the pure “stuff’’ off the roofs 
and gate posts of the Seven Cities, and 
on their return no doubt their chagrin 
so completely overwhelmed them that 
they did not feel like working anyway. 


From the above extracts, probably 
the first ever written on Arizona, that 
the Spaniards followed and planted the 
standard of the Cross here twenty-five 
vears before the founding of St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, sixty-seven vears before 
the landing of the English at James- 
town, Virginia, and eighty years before 
the arrival of the Puritans at Plymouth 
Rock, are facts established. The story 
of the Cross was taught the Indians 
living in this country and in the eve- 
ning, with the setting of the sun, all 
were compelled on bended Knees to join 
in prayer. Some of them, especially 
the Papagoes, have kept the faith to 
this day, now more than three and a 
half centuries. 


On the south side of the Gila river 
and near the junction with it of the 
Hassayampa, as shown by our maps, 
are the Santa Estrella mountains, 
meaning “Holy Star” mountains. Bya 
poetical fancy of that age, the evening 
star was likened to the blessed virgin 
and partook of a .sacredness for its 
watchful care over the destinies of the 
mariners of the deep. It was customary 
for sailors in the time of Columbus, 
when at the close of dav, while engaged 
in their devotions, to turn their uplift- 
ed eyes to this shining orb throughout 
their prayers. It was near the mouth 
of the Hassavamna that Coronado and 
nis toiioewers while engaged in their 
devout exercises found the Holy Star 
that watched over them in crossing 
the deep, looking down on them as it 
shone above the mountain peaks, which 
they then named Santa Estrella, and 
thus left a monument to us and future 
generations of their tribulations, full of 
poetic fancy and pious intentions. Here, 
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Accidents Unnecessary 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the acciderts that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross thai 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
spending thousands of dollars’ in 
spreading the gospel of safety unde: 
the direction of the lectures of thr 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league fo: 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of ai 
approaching vehicle—better wait «1 
minute than spend weeks in the hos 
pital, 

Never cross behind a car without as 
suring yourself that there is not an 
other coming in the opposite direction 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play In th: 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 


LOS ANGELES RAILWAY (6G 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. 8. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 

: March 22, 1913. 

Not coal lands 016252 

NOTICE is hereby given that Frederick 
W. Flint, Jr.. whose post-office address 
is 205 O. T. Johnson Blidg., Los Angeles, 
California, did, on the 29th day of August, 
1912, file in this office Sworn Statement 
and Application, No. 016252, to purchase 
the SYNEY, EANWY, Section 14, Town- 
ship 1 South, Range 18 West, S. B. Me- 
tidian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 8, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the ‘‘Timber 
and Stone Law,’’ at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
Suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$400.00, the stone estimated at $240.00 and 
the land $160.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 5th 
day.of June, 19138, before the Register and 
Receiver, U. 8S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry, 
WRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
March 22, 1918. 
Not coal lands 015809 

NOTICE is hereby given that John W. 
A. Off, whose post-office address is °228 
Grosse Bldg., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 19th day of June, 1912, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 015809, to purchase the SEY%SEY, Sec- 
tion 3, Township 1 South, Range 18 West, 
S. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of June 
3, 1878. and acts amendatory, known as 
the “Timber and Stone Law,’’ at such 
value as might be fixed by-appraisement, 
and that, pursuant to such application, 
the land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $100.00, the stone estimated at 
$50.00 and the land $50.00; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support 
of his application and sworn statement 
on the 8rd day of June, 1918, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


Coronado and his followers camped, 
prayed and slept, long before any other 
section of this hemisphere received 
the light of the gospel. The Hassa- 
yvyampa river was known to geographers 
and writers many years before the 
founding of Quebec or St. Augustine 
and when Castanada wrote of its gold- 
en wealth more than three hundred and 
fifty years ago its name was heraldea 
through the cities of Spain and was as 
familiar a word to the people of Bar- 
celona, Seville and Valledolid as the 
word Congo is to us of the present day. 


Marie Louise Van Saamen-Algi, au- 
thor of a novel entitled “Wild Grapes,” 
which will be published in a few weeks 
by a New York house, has arrived in 
New York from Roumania. Mme. Van 
Saamen-Algi is an American, whose 
hushand is a brilliant young architect 
of Bucharest, where his mother is an 
intimate friend of Carmen Sylva, the 
noet, 











DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U, 8S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
March 22, 19138. 

Not coal lands 015988 

NOTICE is hereby given that Grace N 
Fremlin, whose post-office address is Cor- 
nell, California, did, on the i8th day of 
July, 1912, file in this office Sworn State- 
ment and Application, No, 015988, to pur- 
chase the SWY%NWY, Section 9, Town- 
ship 1 South, Range 18 West, S. B. Me- 
ridian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, Known as the ‘‘Timber 
and Stone Law,’’ at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
Ssuant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$100.00, the stone estimated at $60.00 and 
the land $40.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of her appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 3rd 
day of June, 1918, before the Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fica, alleging facts which would defeat 
the entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
March 22, 1913. 

Not coal lands 015077 

NOTICE is hereby given that Thomas 
O’Leary, whose post-office address is 336 
W. 21st street, Los Angeles, California, 
did, on the 19th day of March, 1912, file 
in this office Sworn Statement and Ap- 
plication, No, 015077, to purchase the N% 
SE, Section 28, Township 1 South, Range 
1x West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 38, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘“‘Timber and Stone Law,”’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $200.00, the stone 
estimated at $100.00 and the land $100.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 8rd day of June, 1918, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. 8S 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase -before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 
tae entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
March 22, 1913. 
Not coal lands 016441 

NOTICE is hereby given that Maurice 
M. Armstrong, whose post-office address 
is 1708 Fletcher ave., South Pasadena, 
Cal., did, on the 24th day of September, 
1912, file in this office Sworn Statement 
and Application, No. 016441, to purchase 
the SWYNEY, WISE, Section 14, Town- 
ship 1 South, Range 19 West, 8S. B. Me- 
ridian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the ‘‘Timber 
and Stone Law.’”’ at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised at 
$300.00. the stone estimated at $150.00 and 
the land $150.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 4th 
dav of June, 1918, before the Register and 
Receiver, U, S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purehase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 
the entry, 


FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mareh 22, 19138. 

Not coal lands 016159 

NOTICE is hereby given that Melakie 
H. Shedoudy, whose post-office address is 
3865 Normandie ave, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, did, on the 12th dav of August, 
1912, file in this office Sworn Statement 
and Application, No. 016159. to purchase 
the NINWY (Lot 1. NEYNW4). Section 
19, Township 1 South. Range 18 West, S. 
&B. Meridian, and the stone thereon. under 
the provisions of the act of June 8, 1878, 
and acts amendatory. known as the ‘“‘Tim- 
ber and Stone Law.’’ at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement. and that, 
pursuant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$901.15. the stone estimated at $100.58. and 
the land $100.57: that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his appli- 
eation and sworn statement on the 4th 
day of June. 1913. before the Register and 
Receiver, 17. S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California. : 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 
tho entry. / 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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Singers continually complain that 


they cannot find good songs in English. 
A few, like David Bispham, deny this, 
and declare that there are plenty of 
good English songs, and equally meri- 


torious translations of songs in other 
languages, but the singers avoid them 
because, not Knowing how to enunciate 
properly, they hide their failing behind 
languages which most of their hearers 
either do not know at all, or know only 
imperfectly. However that may be, an 
American composer, Franklin Hopkins, 
has set himself the ambitious task of 
providing musical settings for poems 
by Americans. In a recent volume of 
twenty lyrics he has shown consider- 
able talent in this respect, although the 
poems chosen are not always of the 
highest order, for while several by Poe, 
Bliss Carman, Walt Whitman, Will 
Carleton and others, are found in the 
work, there is a preponderance of rath- 
er ordinary verse by Gertrude Theresa 
Clark. Mr. Hopkins appears to be well 
equipped, musically, for his task. To 
many musicians he will seem reaction- 
ary, for he hag broken away from the 
trend of the dav toward the influence 
of Hugo Wolf, Richard Strauss and 
Debussy, with its deep-seated suspicion 
of anything which sounds like a “tune.” 
Mr. Hopkins seems to have realized 
the difference between the dramatic 
and the lyric—between the realistic 
and the idealistic. The lilt and rhythm 
of such a poem as Poe’s “Eulalie,’ for 
instance, manifestly demands a melodic 
treatment, and where the futurists 
would endeavor to impart a yellow 
tone to their music to mateh the lady’s 
tresses, Mr. Hopkins seeks rather to 
express fittingly the lyrical quality of 
the words. The result, in most cases, is 
entirely happy. There is a dirge-like 
movement to the setting of Bliss Car- 
man’s ‘For a Name Unknown,” and a 
persistent interrogation in Richard le 
Gallienne’s “While Still the World Is 
Green.” The delicate qualities of the 
lullaby, ‘Sleepy Star Eyes Gleam” de- 
serve a higher order of poetry than 
that of the omnipresent Gertrude Ther- 
esa Clark. and is one of the most ex- 
quisite compositions in the collection. 
Departing from English for the nonce, 
Mr. Hopkins has written a dainty and 
spirited setting for Alfred de Musset’s 
familiar ‘Bonjour, Suzon!” <A few of 
the songs are commonplace, as is fore- 
ordained, when a composer sets out to 
do a certain amount of work regardless 
of inspiration, but there is something 
distinctive about nearly all of the com- 
positions. Mr. Hopkins is not hampered 
by lack of versatility, and the variety 
offered is unusual in a collection of 
songs by a Single writer. (“Twenty 
Songs; Modern Poets Series.” By 
Franklin Hopkins. Cecil Mackie.) 
“On Board the Beatic” 

Tt wouldn’t take the deducing abili- 
ties of a Sherlock Holmes to discover 
that Anna Chapin Ray has just re- 
turned from a trin abroad. Her latest 
book “On Board the Beatic” is so full 
of ship life and “incident abroad” that 
it sounds like a Baedaker. The details 
are so minute that they become wear- 
isome, lessening the shadow of the ten- 
uous plot conceived by Mrs. Ray. After 
the reviewer counted ten different 
times that chicken broth was served 
the characters on board, that interest- 
ing event lost its novelty. There is no 
value of characterization in the hook. 
Carl Clode and Aileen Warburton are 
the principal figures. Neither is well 
developed, and the travail of their 
souls in discovering whether or not 
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they desire to marry seems “much ado 
about nothing.” There is no climax, no 
action—not even the action of ideas. 
Mrs. Ray may have thought she was 
revealing the labyrinth of a woman’s 
soul, but Aileen is another Undine. 
Clode is described as a master of fi- 
nance, a virile and powerful man; but 
the only evidence the reader has is 
the author’s word. There is no depth. 
It is shallow, superficial, rubber-stamp 
fiction. (‘On Board the Beatic,” by 
Anna Chapin Ray. Little, Brown & 
Co.) 


“The Eternal Maiden” 

Blessed be the name of T. Everett 
Harre, and a writer with that name 
must needs achieve fame in order to 
have blessings called down upon his 
peculiar cognomen. But Mr. Harre has 
entered a new field, over which the 
plowshare of the fictionist has not yet 
traveled—that of the Eskimo of the 
far north. In “The Eternal Maiden,” 
there is a love storyv of rare charm— 
a prose narrative with the lyric qual- 


chology. The frozen land of snow and 
silences—the vast wastes; the famine 
and freezing are graphically described, 
as are the tribal customs and the de- 
vastation that seems always to follow 
in the pioneering wake of the ‘“civil- 
ized” white man. Ootah, the hero, is 
the chief actor in a Jove story utterly 
removed from the physical; poetic, 
stately and yet human in its dignity. 
It is a tragedy—not only in the death 
of Ootah, but in the pitilessness of the 
white man—the spoiler—and in the 
crucifixion of mother love. Aside from 
the poetic charm of it, there is the 
keen interest of strange places, the 
fascination of hardship and the thrill 
of red-blooded men and primitive wom- 
en. A book worth while! (“The Eternal 
Maiden” by T. Everett Harre. Mitch- 
ell Kennerley.) 
Notes From Bookljand 

Jeffrey Farnol, author of “The Ama- 
teur Gentleman.” was born thirty-four 
years ago in Warwickshire, England. 
It was originally intended that he 
should become an engineer and he was 
sent to Germany for that purpose, but 
he became an artist and later studied 
art at the South Kensington Museum, 
London, After his marriage Mr. Farnol 
went to New York to engage in liter- 
ary work. His first book, “My Lady 
Caprice,” was not a success and for 
his second, “The Broad Highway,” he 
had difficulty in securing a publisher. 
While trying to sell the manuscript 
he supported his family by painting 
scenery at the Astor Theater. Unable 
to make a satisfactory arrangement 
with New York publishers he returned 
to England and sold “The Broad High- 


way” to a London firm, by whom the | 
American rights were sold to a Bos- 
ton house. The book has now reached 


its 15th printing—140th thousand. Mr. 
arnol devoted the best part of two 
years to writing “The Amateur Gen- 
tleman.” He is a night worker. With 
a pot of tea at his elbow he starts in 
writing in his den at the top of the 
house about midnight, and when the 
sun appears in the East he is winding 
up a new chapter. If he is not satisfied 
with his labors the following night he 
rewrites. 


Mr. W. Burdett-Coutts, the English 
philanthropist and publicist, who was 
the husband of the late Baroness Bur- 
dett-Coutts, has been reading “Grey- 
friars Bobby,” Mrs. Eleanor Atkinson’s 
story of a dog’s life-long fidelity. The 
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Baroness Burdett-Coutts erected a me- 
morial to faithful little Bobby in the 
Edinburgh graveyard which contains 
the grave of Bobby’s master, where the 
dog slept for so many years. Mr. Bur- 
dett-Coutts has written to Mrs. Atkin- 
son, and a part of his letter is given as 
follows: ‘“‘The account you give of the 
association of the “Grand Leddy’’—by 
which term in its fullest meaning you 
very perfectly denote the late Baroness 
—with the historic little dog is so 
charmingly written, and revives so 


; er! “many memories which are dear to me, 
ity of poetry in descriptions and psy- | 


that I cannot refrain from writing to 
you on the subject. The Baroness’ no- 
ble record and measureless sympathies 
made her, in a sense, belong to the 
world, and your references must be 
widely appreciated. But I am entitled 
to speak in the warmer terms of per- 
sonal gratitude for the touching tribute 
to her embodied in the closing part of 
the book. I only wish she could have 
read it all: and I am sure her eyes 
would have moistened at your sympa- 
thetic biography of the small but im- 
portant personage on whom She lav 
ished so much affection, and subse- 
quently no small honor. As you know, 
she placed dumb animals very near 
to humanity in the practice and teach- 
ings of her long life, and she would 
have thanked you from her heart for 
the book, not, perhaps, because of any- 
thing in it concerning herself, but hbe- 
cause it gives, by an unusual and at- 
tractive method, form and effect to 
the ethics and sentiments which made 
her love and protect animals.” 


It is planned to erect a memorial to 
O. Henry (William Sidney Porter) in 
North Carolina, his native state. The 
new executive building recently erect- 
ed at Raleigh, the state capital, con- 
tains a spacious room which will serve 
as a North Carolina hall of fame, and 
it is proposed to place here a bust or 
medallion of the short-story writer. Dr. 
Archibald Henderson of the University 
of North Carolina, the author and es- 
sayist, is at the head of the movement. 
He has already formed a committee of 
North Carolinans to help him in his 
work, and it is expected that one of 


America’s leading sculptors will be at. 


work upon the memorial within a few 
months. The North Carolina Society of 
New York, of which George Gordon 
Battle is president, is in active co- 
operation with Dr. Henderson, and a 
start has been made in collecting a 
fund in New York City for transmit- 
tal to the committee in North Carolina. 
The late Henry Pavton Steger, O. Hen- 
ry’s biographer and literary executor, 


was much interested in the memorial | 


project, which was first talked of just 
before his death early this year. 


Henry James gives a glimpse of 
Thackeray in a new autobiographical 
volume entitled “A Small Boy and 
Others.” “Still present to me is the 
voice proceeding from my father’s li- 
brary, in which some glimpse of me 
hovering, at an opening of the door, in 
passage or staircase, prompted him to 
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the formidable words: ‘Come here, lit- 
tle boy, and show me your extraordi- 
nary jacket!’ (A small New York boy 
at that time wore a little sheath-like 
jacket, tight to the body, closed at the 
neck and adorned in front with a Sin- 
gle row of brass hbuttons.) My sense 
of my jacket became from that hour a 
heavy one—further enriched as my 
vision is by my shyness of posture be- 
fore the seated, the celebrated visitor, 
who struck me, in the sunny light of 
the animated room, as enormously big 
and who, though he laid on my shoul- 
ders the hand of benevolence, bent on 
my native costume the spectacles of 
wonder.” 


Henry Frowde, publisher to Oxford 
University, is retiring after a service 
of thirty-nine years. He was born in 
1841 of the same Devonshire stock that 
produced Froude the historian. A man 
of discernment and rare energy, he 
had the courage to keep his Press 
abreast with the times and in front 
of his university. I can remember when 
first Mr. Frowde began to issue cheap 
reprints of the classics, writes Shan 
F. Bullock In the Chicago Post. It was 
a real boon to have one’s Byron and 
one’s Wordsworth, even one’s Shake- 
speare, in a strong, well-produced vol- 
ume, competently edited, and bearing 
the stamp of the Oxford Press. An- 
other splendid undertaking was the 
Oxford Dictionary, still being issued; 
and a great achievement, too, was 
Frowde’s publication of the revised 
versions of the Testaments. Money 
could not buy a single advance copy; 
but at midnight on May 16, 1881, be- 
gan a distribution which placed a mil- 
lion copies of the New Testament in 
the hands of the booksellers of the 
kingdom. Since 1896 more than a mil- 
lion Bibles have been issued every 
year from the Oxford Press. 


Mrs. Anna Coleman Ladd, author of 
“The Candid Adventurer,” is weil 
known as a sculptor. One of her most 
notable works is “The Water Sprites,” 
which she did for the gardens of Mrs. 
Ek. S. Grew, at West Manchester, Mass. 
The sprites are seen playing in the 
spray which comes from the fountain 
beneath them. The lower figure leans 
hackward, balancing delicately, and 
supporting the upper figure, which has 
one foot on the shoulder of the lower 
and the other in his hand. Mrs. Ladd 
achieved this piece by using as models 
two acrobats, who posed through days 
and days of strenuous labor, holding 
the position only twenty seconds at a 
time. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have ready for 
immediate publication an American 
edition of August Strindberg’s “The 
Inferno,” translated by Claud Field, 
and “The Son of a Servant,” also from 
the pen of the Scandinavian writer. 
and said to be one of his most distinc-~ 
tive works. ‘The Inferno” is describ-~ 
ed as “one of the most intimate stud- 
ies of personal psychology that has 


been offered to the world.” 








Renewed activity in the bond market 
has been the feature of the trading on 
the Los Angeles stock exchange this 
week. For the last few months this 
form of security has been at a stand- 
still on the local mart, but this week’s 
trading has dragged bonds from their 
pigeonholes and safety deposit boxes 
and placed them in circulation. 


Union Oi} bonds have been selling 
from $87% to $90, and Associated has 
been strong at par and a half. Pacific 
Light and Power bonds sold around 
$96, and Producers Transportation is 
receiving bids of $93 with no offers. 

Listing of Traders Bank stock on the 
exchange was another feature of the 
week, and from the outset it has 
proved an active trader. Sales started 
at $108 early in the week and rose to 
$110, at which quotation it closed. 
There is no stock offered now, All 
other bank shares have been rather 
quiet since “ex dividend” day. A few 
odd shares only have been changing 
hands. 

Associated Oil figured in a flurry 
early in the week, owing to a rumor, 
as yet unconfirmed, that the directors 
had met and declared a 14%% semi- 
annual dividend. This sent the stock 
down from 46, where it had been sell- 
ing freely, to 45%. Speculators had 
been expecting the security to pay 4% 


yearly. Of late, the security has 
changed hands more readily than in 
months. 


Amalgamated Oil is quoted at $88% 
and is a little weaker. Monthly divi- 
dends of 1% are being declared, and re- 
ports on its condition are glowing. For 
these reasons astute brokers expect to 
see it touch par by July. 

California Midway, over which there 
is a b cent assessment hanging, sold in 
large quantities at 6 cents. Thursday 
was a phenomenal day when 50,000 
shares were chalked up in the sales list 
on the board. Central Oil, which only 
recently was at par, has ruled lower, 
the quotations being 85 bid and stock 
offered at 96. Maricopa Northern and 
Midway Northern have been unusually 
active at the same quotations as last 
week. Rumors of activity at the wells 
have sent Olinda Land up to 45. 

Tnion Oil has been more active, but 
is still soft, as are all the Union issues. 
It can be bought in 100-share lots for 
$91 which is a trifle higher than last 
week’s price. There have been no sales 
in Union Provident or United Petrol- 
eum. Rice Ranch is dormant. The 
Mexican issues have been quiet. 

Consolidated Realty and Los Angeles 
Investment have been the leaders in 
the industrial column. The former is 
fairly active at $107, a $2 advance over 
last week’s quotations. It has been a 
steady and consistently good trader. 
L. A. Investment has been more active 
in the last three months than at any 
time since its listing on the exchange. 
{It sold as high as $409 this week. Pro- 
ducers Transportation has been steady 
and active at $91. Southern California 
Edisons have ruled quiet. 
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any recovery in the stock 
market. This can only be attributed 
to the outcropping of further unfavor- 


| able features which had not been antic- 


ipated. At bottom lies the disturbed 
condition of finances in Europe result- 
ing from the Balkan war, write Henry 
Clews & Co. The strain upon Euro- 
pean financial centers was passed on to 
New York, and this center had to bear 


| its full share of that burden. As a re- 


sonal demands, 


sult we have already exported $46,- 
000,000 gold. Our bank reserves are 
practically exhausted. A free calling 
of loans became necessary to meet sea- 
while the liquidation 
and decline in securities forced a still 
further contraction of banking facili- 
ties. The long-continued strain upon 
the credit situation is beginning to 
have a restraining influence, not only 
in the security markets, but in merean- 
tile circles as well. Apparently, the 
April settlements have been largely 
discounted both at home and abroad, 
but normal conditions and real ease in 
the money market can hardly be ex- 
pected much before the middle of the 
next month. Bank reserves here are ex- 
ceedingly low, while loans are much 
expanded. The return of funds from 
the interior seems delayed by the in- 
disposition of western farmers to mar- 
ket their grain. The strain in Furope, 
however, has been greatly relieved by 
the assistance obtained in New York. 
In all probability the worst of the crisis 
in Germany has been passed. As pre- 
viously stated in these advices, many 
high class securities are selling at ex- 
ceedingly attractive prices from an in- 
vestment point of view. There is little 
or no inflation in the stock market, 
which is technically in a sound posi- 
tion, and gilt-edged securities ought to 
be a purchase upon any sharp reces- 
sions. But for the time being, and 
while general conditions remain so un- 
settled, we advise prudence and caution 
in buying. The money and credit situ- 
ations are unsatisfactory, and the cure 
may be nothing less than enforced 


| contraction. 


First National Bank of San Dimas 
has received permission from the con- 


troller of currency to increase its cap- 
ital stocls from $25,000" to $50,000. 


Claremont has a new bank, known 
as the Claremont National, whose 
home is said to be one of the hand- 
somest in the outlying towns. 

San Gabriel National Bank will be 
ready for business in temporary quar- 
ters by April 20, and is making plans 
for a permanent building. 





Stock and Bond Briefs 


Election will be held April 5 in the 
Cerritos school district on an issue 
of $10,000 for school funds. 


Special election will be held April 
4 at Perris on a bond issue of $20,000, 
funds to be devoted to a municipal 


water works plant. 


Consolidated is still the only active | 


in the mining list. Sales this 
week, however, have not approached 
those of last in volume. Stock is now 
selling at 7%% cents, which is the sec- 
ond time the security has touched this 
high water mark. 

Few loans are being made and, in 
general. money is tighter. 


trader 





Banks and Banking 
Discouraging developments continue 


As Corona’s recent school bond elec- 
tion has been found to be illegal, a 
second election wil] be held April 12. 
The honds are for $9000. 


Blan ard Hall Studio Building. 

















Deveted exclusively to Music, Art and Science 
Studies and Halls for all purposes for reat. 
Largest Studio Building in the Weat. 
For terms and all information, apply te 
F. W. BLANCHARD, 

#83 South Broadway 832 South Hill st. | 
LOB ANGELES, CAL. 
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from the moment received. 


Begin now. 


i you, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. 58. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
March 22, 1913, 
Not coal lands 016848 
NOTICE is hereby given that George S. 
Welch, whose post-office address is 212 
International Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, 
California, did, on the 9th day of No- 
vember, 1912, file in this office Sworn 
Statement and Application, No. 016848, to 
purchase the EY%NEY, Section 22: W% 
NW4, Section 23, Township 1 South, Range 
19 West. 8S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 38, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $240.00 and the land $160.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
In support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 4th day of June, 1913. 
before the Register and Receiver, U. §&. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 
Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice. alleging facts which would defeat 
the entry. 


FRANK BUREN, Register. 





43 ome Puildercs 


TRADE MARA REGISTERED 


67% 


First Mortgages 








Interest 





Your money—$1 or more, any amount up to $5000 will earn 6% interest, & 
f invested with the Los Angeles Investment Company, the largest and strong- 
Best financial institution in the Southwest. 


Every dollar you save on this plan is secured by over $14,500,000.00 paid : 
| in capital and surplus of the Company. 


Invest $1, $100—or as much more as you can afford, in this interest- 
bearing security (the Gold Note)—every dollar paid in will draw full 6% | 


Earn full, prompt 6% on your savings—$1 or more starts 
Your money back in 90 days with interest added. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 


BROADWAY AT EIGHTH 









Guarantee of Principal and Interest 


Absolutely safe, first mortgages on homes well 
located throughout Los Angeles. Swfficiency of 
morigage and payment of interest guaranteed. 
Interest payable twice a year. Issued in sums 
of $100, $200, $300, 500 and up through the con- 
mortgage notes. 
placed at interest and readily convertible into 


Money quickly 


List of mortgages supplied so you can verify 
the appraisements and satisfy yourself of security 
offered. Your savings accounts can be placed in 
these mortgages and increase the 
earnings 50%. As absolutely safe 
as mortgage security can provide. 


Mortgage Department 


Send for 


Literature. 


Prome Builders General Agency’ 


Selling Agents for Home Builders 


Los ANGELES 


(Ground Floor Mason Opera House) 

















TODAY. 







Main 5647 | 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 





U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal, 


March 22, 1918. 

Not coal lands 015927 

NOTICE is hereby given that Hubert 
R. Holland, whose post-office address is 
care Elks’ Club, Los Angeles, California, 
did, on the 5th day of July, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Appli- 
eation, No, 015927, to purchase the NEY 
SW, Section 11, Township 1 South, Range 
18 West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘“‘Timber and Stone Law,”’ 
al such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $60.00 and the land $40.00; that 
said applicant will offer final proof in 
support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 5th day of June, 1913, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. 8S. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at-any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif. 


March 19, 1913 
Not coal lands 0163891 

NOTICE is hereby given that John A. 
Fairchild, whose post-office address is 2361 
Thompson St., Los Angeles, California, 
did, on the 21st day of September, 1912, 
file in this office Sworn Statement and 
Application, No. 016391, to purchase the 
NEA, Sec, 15, Township 1 South, Range 
18 West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provision of the act of 
June 8, 1878, and acts amendatory, known 
as the “‘Timber and Stone Law,’’ at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that, pursuant to such application, 
the land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $400.00, the stone estimated at 
$240.00 and the land $160.00; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support 
of his application and sworn statement 
on the 27th day of May, 19138, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. 8S. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Not Coal Lands. 
015975 
U. S. Land Office at 
Los Angeles, Calif., Feb. 18, 1913. 

NOTICE is hereby given that John M. 
Elliott, whose postoffice address is 200 S. 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal., did, on 
the llth day of June, 1912, file in this of- 
fice Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 015975, to purchase the SW4NE%, 
SEYNW*%, NYSE, Section 9, Township 
1 South, Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, 
and the stone thereon, under the provi- 
sions of the act of June 3, 1878, and acts 
amendatorvy known as the ‘‘Timber and 
Stone Law,’’ at such value as might be 
fixed by appraisement, and that, pursuant 
to such application, the land and stone 
thereon have been appraised, at $400.00, 
the stone estimated at $240.00, and the 
land $160.00; that said applicant will offer 
final proof in support of his application 
and sworn statement on the 30th day of 
April, 1913, before the Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, 
California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a contest 
at any time before patent issues, by filing 
a corroborated affidavit in this office, al- 
leging facts which would defeat the en- 


LY... 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
February 28, 19138. 


Not coal lands 

NOTICE is hereby given that Perry 
Whiting, whose post-office address is 415 
E. 9th St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 20th day of March, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 015098, to purchase Lot 4, Sec- 
tion 7, Township 1 South, Range 17 West, 
S. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of June 8, 
1878, and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,’’ at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised at $99.50, the stone estimated at 
$49.75, and the land $49.75; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support 
of his application and sworn statement 
on the 18th day of May, 1913, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. 8S. Land Of- 
fice, at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, Or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 


015093 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
016863 Not coal lands 
U. &. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
February 19, 1918. 


NOTICE is hereby given that Edward 
L. Mitchell, whose post-office address is 
428 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal., did, 
on the 12th day of November, 1912, file 
in this office Sworn Statement and Ap- 
plication, No. 016868, to purchase the 
NEYSEY, Section 21, Township 1 South, 
Range 19 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3. 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “‘Timber and Stone Law,”’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at 3100.00, the stone 
estimated at $50.00 and ths land $50.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 30th day of April, 1918, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry. or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, 
by filing a corroborated affidavit in this 
office, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. f 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


>. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


March 7, 1918. 

015450 Not coal lands 

NOTICE is hereby given that Maude 
Kincaid, whose post-office address is 726 
BE. 33rd St., Los Angeles, Cal., did, on the 
29th day of April, 1912, file in this office 
Sworn Statement and Application, No. 
015450, to purchase the W4%NEW%: NYSEY, 
Section 22, Township 1 South, Range 19 
West, S. B. Meridian, and the _ stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878. and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,”’ 
at such -value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $240.00 and the land $160.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of her application and sworn 
statement on the 2ist day of May, 1913, 


before the Register and Receiver, U. S. | 


Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


U. g. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
March 7%, 19138. 
014936 Not coal lands 

NOTICE is hereby given that Edith L. 
Kineaid whose post-office address is 1242 
Trenton St., Los Angeles, Cal., did, on 
the 27th day of February, 1912, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 014936, to purchase Lot 4, Section 27, 
Township 1 South, Range 19 West, S. M. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the “Timber 
and Stone Law,”’ at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
suant to such application, the land and 
lhe thereon have been appraised at 
43.238. 
the land $21.64; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of her appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 20th 
dav of May, 1918, before the Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN. 
Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
March 7, 1913. 

015696 Not coal lands 

NOTICE is hereby given that Claude 
E. Kincaid, whose post-office address is 
R. F. D. No. 4, Box 579, Los Angeles, Cal., 
did, on the 8rd day of June, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 015696, to purchase the Lots 1. 
2, 3, WNW, Section 27, Township 1 
South, Range 19 West, S. B. Meridian, 
and the stone thereon, under the provi- 
sions of the act of June 8, 1878, and acts 
amendatory, known as the ‘‘Timber and 
Stone Law,” at such value as might be 
fixed by appraisement, and that, pursuant 
to such application, the land and stone 
thereon have been appraised at $369.10. 
the stone estimated at $204.55 and the land 
$164.55; that said applicant will offer final 


proof in support of his application and ' 


sworn statement on the 2th day of 
May, 1918, before the Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. 8S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. 8S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
March 7, 1913. 

016851 Not coal lands 
NOTICE is hereby given that Orestes 


W. Lawler, whose post-office address is | 


364 W. 41st Place, Los Angeles, Cal., did, 
on the lith day of November. 1912. file in 
this office SwornStatementand Application 
No. 016851, to purchase Lot 6, Sec. 19, Lot 2, 
NWY%4SW&, Section 20, Township 1 South, 
estimated at $85.98 and the land $85.97; 
Range 19 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “‘Timber and Stone Law,”’’ 
at such value as might he fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $171.95, the stone 
estimated at $85.98 and the land $85.97; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 2th day of May. 1913, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. 5. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 


Any person is at liberty to protest this © mI 
| purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
| test at any time before patent issues, by 


purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 











015451 


the stone estimated at $21.64 and | 








'U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, 
| 015852 








DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


March 11, 1913. 

015648 Not coal lands 

NOTICE is hereby given that Anna G. 
Dodge, whose post-office address is 3007 
La Salle Ave., Los Angeles, Cal., did, on 
the 27th day of May,-1912, file in this of- 
fice Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 015648, to purchase Lot 7, Section 4, 
Township 1 South, Range 18 West, S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone th2reon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 38, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the ‘‘Tim- 
ber and Stone Law,” at such value as 
might be fixed by apprais*ment, and that, 
pursuant to such application, the land 
and stone thereon have been appraised 
at $99.90, the stone estimated at $49.95 and 
the land $49.95; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of her applica- 
tion and sworn statement on the 22nd day 
of May. 1918, before the Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. S&S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, 


| California. 


Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


U sS. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
March 11, 1913. 
Not coal lands 
NOTICE is hereby given that Mell Kin- 
caid. whose post-office address is 1139 
Trenton St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 29th day of April, 1912, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 015451, to purchase the EYNWY%, 
SWY4NE'U, Sec. 26, SEYSW%. Section 28, 
Township 1 South, Range 19 West, S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 


' the provisions of the act of June 38, 1878, 


and acts amendatory, Known as the ‘‘Tim- 
ber and Stone Law,’’ at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
prais*d at $400.00, the stone estimated at 
$210.00 and the land 190.00; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 2ist day of May. 1913, before the Reg- 
ister and Receiver. U. S. Land Office, at 
tos Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
nurchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


FRANK BUREN. 
Register. 


| the entry. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE ue 
al., 





March ii, 1918. 
Not coal lands. 

NOTICE is hereby given that John D. 
Heron, whose post-office address is 318 
Security Bldg... Los Angeles, California, 
did. on the 24th day of June, 1912. file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 015852, to purchase the SHY4SwW. 
Section 11. Township 1 South, Range 17 
West. S. B. Meridian. and the stone there- 
on, under the provisions of the act of 
June 8, 1878, and acts amendatory. Known 
as the “Timber and Stone Law,’’ at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that, pursuant to such application, 
the land and stone thereon have been 
appraised at $100.00, the stone estimated 
at $60.00 and the land $40.00; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support 
of his application and sworn statement 
on the 21st dav of May. 1913. before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, California. 

Anv person js at liberty to protest this 
nurchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at anv time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN. 
Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
March Ii], 1918. 

015860 Not coal lands 
NOTICE is hereby given that Blias A. 
Shedoudy, whose post-office address is 
38865 Normandie Ave., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, did. on the 24th day of June, 1912 
file in this office Sworn Statement and 
Applieation. No. 015860. to purchase the 
NYNEY, Section 19, Township 1 South, 
Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 





stone thereon, under the provisions of the 


act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,”’’ 


' at such value as might be fixed by ap- 


praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 


leave been appraised at $200.00, the stone 
estimated at $100.00 and the land $100.00; 


that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 22nd day of May, 1918, 
before the Register and Receiver. U. S. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 


filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif. 


March 19, 19138 

Not coal lands 016762 

NOTICE is hereby given that Henry 
Grey, whose post-office address is 1312 W. 
38th Place, Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 30th day of October, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Appli- 
cation, No. 016762, to purchase the SW4%, 
Sec. 9, Township 1 South, Range 18 West, 
S. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of June 
3, 1878, and acts amendatory, known as 
the ‘“‘Timber and Stone Law,”’ at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that, pursuant to such application, 
the land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $400.00, the stone estimated at 
$240.00 and the land $160.00; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support 
of his application and sworn statement on 
the 27th day of May, 1913, before the Reg- 
istey and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at 
Los Angeles, California 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purehase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
015525 Not coal lands 
U. Ss. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 


February 12, 1913. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Ed W. 
Hopkins, whose post-office address is 322 
W. Ave. 54, Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 18th day of May, 1912, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application 
No. 015525, to purchase the SEYNWY, Sec- 
tion 11, Township 1 South, Range 18 West, 
S B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, un- 
der the provisions of the act of June 3, 
1878, and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,’ at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $100.00, the stone estimated at 
$60,00, and the land $40.00; that said appli- 
cant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 23rd day of April, 1913, before Register 
and Receiver, U. S. Land Office at Los 
Angeles, California, 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a contest 
at any time before patent issues, by filing 
a corroborated affidavit in this office, al- 
leging facts which would defeat the entry. 


FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Not Coal Lands. 


015737 
U. S. Land Office at 


Los Angeles, Calif., Feb. 18, 1913. 
NOTICE is hereby given that John 
Parkinson, whose postoffice address is 
1035 Security Building, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, did, on the 7th day of June, 1912, 
file in this office Sworn Statement and 
Application, No. 615737, to purchase the 
NEY, Section 24, Township 1 South, 
Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “‘Timber and Stone Law,’’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $240.00, and the land $160.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 29th day of April, 1913, 
before the Register and Receiver. U. S. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 
Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a contest 
at any time before patent issues, by filing 
a corroborated affidavit in this office, al- 
leging facts which would defeat the en- 

try. FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Not Coal Lands. 
015689 
U. S. Land Office at 
Los Angeles, Calif., Feb. 18. 1913. 

NOTICE is hereby given that William 
M. Garland, whose postoffice address is 
$24 Huntington Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal., 
did, on the Ist day of June, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 015689, to purchase the W4%4SHEY, 
Section 10, Township 1 South, Range 18 
West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act of 
June 8, 1878, and acts amendatory, known 
as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,’ at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that. pursuant to such application, 
the land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $200.00, the stone estimated at 
$120.00, and the land $80.00; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 29th day of April, 1913, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a contest 
at any time before patent issues, by filing 
a corroborated affidavit in this office, al- 
leging facts which would defeat the en- 


try. 
FRANK BUREN, 
Register.. 
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Charming Silk Suits . 














































4 
Bullock’ 
at bullock s $39.50 : 
—Charming, yes—bewitchingly charming—every one . 
radiating an air of springtime freshness. Ls y 
af ; : GOED Gy) 
—Even the black Suits. in mostinstances, having touches lias i 


of the rich Bulgarian colors. 


Among the $39.50 Silk Suits 


—Rich Faille Silks in tawny shades of tan, russet brown, 
Callot blue, sea gull gray, Balkan purple, and black. 


—Some in novelty cutaway models; some in modified 
Bulgarian blouse effects; others in French blouse style, 
with broad sashes. 





—Some have big silk ornaments made oi self material; long 


revers; Bulgarian bands and collars. 


——Some with printed ratine collar and cuffs in Oriental tones. 
Then there are big buckles made of material to match. Some 


piped in bright colors. 


—Skirts are draped—some slightly, some very decidedly. Some 





have large loops, laps, ornaments and buttons. 


—The assortment offers a wide choice in the very quiet, as well 
as the very conspicuous models—and all are uncommonly strong 


values at $39.50. 


—Of course, we’ve silk suits at other prices—both above 
and below $39.50. Magnificent creations-at $65, $75, 
$97.50, $125.00, $150.00 and $175.00. (Second Floor.) 


